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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE ForEsST AND STREAM’S announcement of prizes 
for amateur photography will be found on another 
page. 


Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 


“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—ForeEst AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 











CONCERNING A NUISANCE. 


Tue New York Tribune and Sun, the Boston Traveler 
and other papers, which have commented upon the 
case of the Italian who was killed in self-defense by a 
New Jersey game warden the other day, appear to en- 
tertain a notion that the game laws are quite correct 
and commendable so long as they are respected by 
everybody, but that if Italian gunners choose to defy 
the statutes and to menace the wardens who are charged 
with enforcing them, it is really not worth while to 
retain the laws. This is not going quite so far as does 
the editor of the Boston Fibre and Fabric, who coun- 
sels the summary shooting of game wardens; nor as the 
editor of the Port Jervis Farmer, who is forever ex- 
horting the farmers to arise and abolish all game laws. 
It shows, however, that the character of the average 
Italian gunner as he presents himself to suburban com- 
munities is not understood by those who would abolish 
the bird protective statutes in his favor. Without such 
information, a newspaper editor is not competent to 
discuss the question; and may not hope to fool the pub- 
lic into thinking that he is by raising the silly cry that 
a man’s life is worth more than a robin’s. Of course it 
is, but the fact has nothing to do with the case. 

In this country we make a sharply defined and com- 
monly recognized distinction between game birds and 
the other species which are birds of song or insectivor- 
ous in their habits; and this distinction extends to and 
governs the practice of the sportsman afield. A gun- 
ner who is out after grouse or quail, or other legitimate 
game, would not think of counting sparrows and 
thrushes into his bag. We have no class of shooters 
native to America who kill song birds for sport or the 
-pot. In some other lands, on the contrary, the small 
species are regarded as game; in Italy every feathered 
creature counts, even if no bigger than one’s thumb; 
and when the Italian gunner comes to this country he 
brings his peculiar notions, of game and sport with 
him, and attempts to put them into practice here. Going 
out from the cities, he ranges nearby fields and road- 
sides in pursuit of sparrows, thrushes, larks, robins, 
thistlebirds, swallows and wrens. Anything large 
enough for him to hit he counts as game, and in pursuit 
of it invades pastures and orchards, home yards, parks 
and cemeteries. In one of the Boston fells last week 
two Italians were arrested for having in their possession 
a shotgun, five robins, three hermit thrushes and a wood- 
pecker. The park, we are told, is amply posted with 
warning signs, but Italians from Boston are caught in 
it every few days shooting song birds. In Long Island 
districts, where there is not the slightest pretense by 
the authorities of enforcing the game laws, the hordes 
of song bird. shooters from this city have practically 
free range, and are an unmitigated pest. In New Jersey, 
where on the contrary the State game warden force 
is making an honest effort to suppress the nuisance, the 
monthly record of the department -shows that of the 
numerous individuals arrested for these offenses a vastly 
preponderating majority bear foreign names. 

These Italians constitute a distinct class of marauding 
gunners, with whom suburban communities find it most 

difficult to deal. The Italian hunts where legitimate 
sportsmen seeking legitimate game have no occasion to 
go; for the objects of his pursuit are the small species 
of farm and door yard, and he becomes a trespasser of 


peculiarly aggravating type. Game laws and trespass 
laws he regards as relics of hard and oppressive class 
restrictions left behind in the old world, and he shows 
his independence of them by insolent disregard and de- 
fiant violation. As trespasser and song bird shooter, he 
is a constant nuisance and menace. For his suppression 
some means must be devised. If the journals which are 
so free in their condemnation of the game wardens will 
suggest any other and better way of dealing with the 
problem, the public will give it welcome. 


THE LONG ISLAND DEER. 


THERE will be five Wednesdays in November, and ac- 
cording to the New York game law, on each of these 
days deer hunting will be permitted on Long Island. 
But here is a curious condition of things, for while the 
law allows deer hunting, all the people of the deer coun- 
try have leagued themselves together in a compact to 
permit no hunting; and as they control the situation, no 
hunting will there be. The deer range covers a terri- 
tory of about thirty square miles. Much of this is in 
large estates, which adjoin one another, are posted, and 
on Wednesdays in November will be effectively policed. 
The Long Island Railroad, which runs through the 
district, has in former years afforded in its tracks and 


. right of way a vantage ground for the deer hunters, 


whose method was to line up on the railroad and shoot 
the deer when driven across the road by hounds. This 
year the railroad authorities will not permit the track to 
be used for such purposes. Nor will hunting on the 
highways be allowed. In short, the entire deer district 
will be tightly closed against the invasion of hunting 
forays. 

This means that practically no deer will be killed. 
What then is to be the solution of the Long Island deer 
problem? for with a steadily increasing stock there has 
come to be a problem. The creatures have bred and 
multiplied with the prolificacy natural to the species 
when the favoring conditions are present of an abundant 
food supply, immunity from foes and security and peace- 
ful repose. If the numbers continue to increase the 
people of the district will be compelled to adopt some 
measures to reduce them. Here, as we have suggested 
before, is an excellent opportunity for the State to estab- 
lish a game park for a deer breeding station, from which 
the Catskills and other depleted deer sections may | > 
restocked. 





SHOTS IN THE NIGHT. 


“WE crawled away to beds made of wild duck feathers, 
which conjured sweet dreams of unending sport.” As 
he records his outings in print, we note, the average 
sportsman dreams of ducks or deer or fish or whatever 
it is he proposes to pursue on the morrow. It is quite 
the regular and conventional thing in print; how is it in 
actual experience? Does a sportsman never sleep 
through the night before without beholding dream 
shadows of the game of the morning? 

If all the hosts of spectre ducks and deer and quail and 
grouse and antelope and bears, which course through the 
realms of dreamland, could be reduced to material ex- 
istence, their multitude would go far to stocking anew 
the prairie expanses and mountain ranges of the con- 
tinent. 

In one of the numbers of the Spectator, Addi- 


son remarks that dreams are an instance of that agility” 


and perfection which is natural to the faculties of the 
mind when they are disengaged from the body; the 
slow of speech make unpremeditated harangues, the 
grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. “I am in no way facetious nor disposed 
for the’ mirth of company,” said Sir Thomas Browne, 
“yet in one dream I can compose a whole comedy, be- 
hold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself 
awake at the conceits thereof.” So in dreams are done 
physical deeds surpassing those of waking hours; and 
in the realm of sport the veriest bungler may perform 
in sleep feats of skill with gtn and rifle. The novice 
who has yet to undergo his novitiate of buck fever slays 
his dreamland deer with unerring bullet and the non- 
chalance of a Davy Crockett; and brings to bag swiftly 
flying game from prodigious heights. This shooting in 
sleep is the easiest shooting in the world. It is the 
mastery of the highest degree of marksmanship, the 
attainment of perfection in that art which Mr. Ham- 
mond in his new book calls “Hitting vs. Missing.” 


“Supposing a-man always happy in his dreams and 
miserable in his waking thoughts, and that his life was 
equally divided between them,” asks Addison, “would 
he .be more happy or miserable?” We leave that for 
the man who grasses his grouse in dreams and touches 
never a feather by day; is his trip a success? And one 
who thus invariably hits in his dreams, but misses 
when awake, is he a duffer or a good shot? 

The man who, on the eve of a day in the field, lies 
down to pleasant dreams of the sport of the mor- 
row may join with Sir Thomas Browne when he writes: 
“T thank God for my happy dreams, as I do my good 
rest, for there is a satisfaction in them unto reason- 
able desires, and such as can be content with a fit of 
happiness.” 


SOME SHOOTING RECORDS. 


TuHatT story of a Bohemian side-hunt is suggestive of 
game conditions abroad which do not prevail here. In 
European countries, where game is bred like domestic 
poultry, and if ten thousand pheasants are killed to- 
day, ten thousand others may be raised to take their 
places, the side-hunt is not so devastating a competition 
as it is in this country, where we depend on a natural 
supply only, and one which cannot maintain itself against 
such combined assaults of associated shooters. In 
this country then we have reason to discourage side- 
hunts, as in their effects opposed to the sportsman’s 
interest. As the game supply diminishes year by year 
the opposition to side-hunting naturally gains strength 
among sportsmen. As we pointed out the other day, 
side-hunters as a rule are not sportsmen. 

In Europe, on the contrary, where the question of 
a game supply does not enter into consideration, killing 
for count is recognized as legitimate and sportsman- 
like. He is considered to have made a record of 
honor who has bagged the largest numbers of birds or 
other game. Thus we read of one Trauttmansdorff— 
Prince Carl Trauttmansdorff—who has to his credit 
for a single day’s shooting the slaughter of 862 head of 
game, with a best bag of pheasants 303, of partridges 
632, of hares 416, of rabbits 638, of roebuck 12, of fallow 
deer 20, and of black cock 14, and a best year’s count of 
10,833 head of assorted game. Another record smasher 
is Earl de Gray, whose exploits have been duly tabulated 
for a series of years, from 1867 to 1895. His pheasant 
score was III,119, with 89,401 partridges, 47,468 grouse, 
26,747 rabbits and as many hares, 2,735 snipe,-2,077 wood- 
cock, 1,393 wild duck, 567 deer, 12 buffalo, 11 tigers, a 
couple of rhinoceros, and 9,000 assorted; making a total 
of 316,609 for the entire period, or about 11,000 annual- 
ly. This is a record which the most industrious market 
shooter in this country would needs work hard to equal. 
In very truth the noble sportsman must have been a 
monomaniac in the field. Yet for all his slaughter the 
game supply where he shot has not been permanently 
diminished. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The Bulletin of the League of American Wheelmen 
appears to be edited on a theory that the members of 
the League are congenital idiots. Its columns are stuf- 
fed week after week with silly puns, the damnable itera- 
tion of which for fifty-two weeks in the year, as pre- 
sented to intelligent people, must disgust and repel. We 
advise the League managers, who are looking about for 
the causes of a diminishing membership, to consider 
whether the imposition of such a worthless and foolish 
official organ upomthe members has not something to 
do with it. 





The annual meeting of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League will be held in Syracuse on De- 
cember 8th. The League cordially invites support and co- 
operation of all clubs and associations which have for 
purpose the better protection of fish and game. The 
League is in control of those who are themselves sin- 
cerely concerned to advance the real interests, and it 
is the most promising and efficient agency for promot- 
ing these interests. The secretary is Mr. Ernest F. 
Gould, of Seneca Falls. 





We print to-day from Mr. Langford a further note as 
to the ascent of the Grand Teton; and next week we: shall 
publish a statement of the case prepared by Mr. Wm. 
O. Owen, submitted by him to support his claim to 
credit for having been the first to achieve the ascent. 
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Che Sportsman Lourist. 
In the Forest, 


,* i 

THE arrival of Américan sportsmen is always 4 sub- 
ject of absorbing interest to the little town of Mattawa, 
and was a much rarer occurrence a few years ago than 
it has since become. In those days the larger supply 
stores had not yet gathered courage to compete seri- 
ously with the Hudson Bay Company, around whose 
fort the settlement had first grown up. To trade with 
the Northern, Indians, exchanging hunters’ supplies for 
their fur in the spring, and advancing traps and ammuni- 
tion in the autumn—to fit out an adventurous sports- 
man who was anxious to still-hunt the largest of Amer- 
ican deer, were still the unquestioned prerogatives of 
the great company.” Nor was the competition greater 
among the hotels, since the famous tavern known as 
Peter O’Farrell’s was the only one in town, and its 
proprietor, with his dog Fairy, will be long remembered 
by the stray hunters and lumbermen who have passed 
the night there, 

Peter was just knocking the ashes from his pipe, pre- 
paratory to retiring, when two men, obviously Amer- 
icans, drove up in the crazy bus which met the daily 
train from the East. ‘ 

“Well, well! More moose hunters, but I’m glad to 
see yez. Come in, sors. Yes, there do be. plenty of 
moose this year. I seen one back of the church yister- 
day,” said the genial but imaginative Mr. O’Farrell. 
“Howly smoke! But you’ve got stuff enough to go to 
the Height. of Land.” 

“That is just where we intend going, not for moose 
alone, but for caribou,” said Robert Daunton, the taller 
ofthe two strangers, as he entered the stove-heated 
office, and threw off his overcoat. 

The speaker was a tall; powerfully-made man of some 
thirty years, and had seen. much of wood life, while his 
companion; Roger Farnesby, had never been on a 
hunt. before. 

The two Americans had barely entered the hotel when 
they were followed by the head factor of the Hudson 
Bay Post, who ‘at once greeted them with the news 


that he had their outfit ready and waiting, thanks to 
the telegrams he had received from Daunton. 
That very evening, in spite of the protests of Mr. 


O'Farrell, who felt aggrieved that he had not been con- 
sulted in advance as the company had been, and who 
thought that he should reap the emoluments of a week’s 
delay at least—that same evening the outfit of the 
travelers was carried to the company’s store, and a 
list of furthér necessaries made out. While the last 
arrangements were being made, the Hudson Bay factor 
sent word to the men he had engaged for the Amer- 
icans, so that the following morning the guides were on 
hand, and with the luggage they were embarked on the 
flatboat for transportation up the Ottawa River, with a 
rapidity that quite dazed Mattawa. 

The four guides were Indians with a dash of French- 
Canadian blood in them, and had been chosen from 
among the best hunters in the employ of the company. 
Alexander Francois, the head guide, was. noted through- 
out the Ottawa country for his skill in trapping and 
tracking. 

The expedition, once under way, passed rapidiv 
through the Keepawa Lake district without a stop for 
hunting on the road, and on the third day they reached 
Birch Lake. 

That night Farnesby was awakened by a harsh whistle, 
followed by an angry stamping. He shook Daunton and 
whispered: 

“What's that? Listen.” 

The moment he spoke the whistle was repeated, he 
heard two or three jumps and a few twigs snap, and the 
visitor was gone. 

Daunton said sleepily: 

“That’s your first midnight alarm. You'll have.plenty 
more until you know the language of the woods. It 
was nothing but a buck coming down ‘the trail to the 
beach. He ran across the white tents and did not know 
what to make of them. When he heard you speak he 
bolted. Good night.” 

Farnesby rolled up in his blanket again and tried: to 
sleep, but instead he kept listening to the unknown 
noises of the forest so mysterious to.a newcomer, so 
simple to a veteran hunter. Far down the lake a loon 
screamed, and Farnesby wondered what great beast 
could make such a sound, for he had yet to learn that 
the larger animals make the least noise. 

Then in the intense stillness away off to the south 
he heard a murmur, gentle as that of the brook, which 
flowed a few yards away. It grew, slowly at first,.then 
increasing in volume until it resembled the rumble of a 
distant train. Farnesby sat up in his blankets and 
drew on his boots, intending to slip out and listen to 
this new phenomenon without disturbing Daunton. 
Each second the roar grew louder, until it resembled a 
waterfall in the distance, and at short intervals Farnesby 
heard sharp reports that sounded like rifle shots. He 
decided to arouse Daunton at the risk of being laughed 
at again. Daunton raised himself on his elbow. He 
listened a second and then said hastily: 

“Get out of the tent and run for the beach. A tornado 
is coming and your rifles are pines a hundred feet high, 
breaking like reeds.” 

A second more and Daunton had rolled the guns in 
the blankets to keep them dry, and seizing his .mocca- 
sins had sprung outside. Two quick jerks brought down 
the poles, letting the tent fall on its contents, in the 
hope that the pegs would keep it from blowing away. 
By this time the wind was upon them. The men aroused 
by the uproar had reached the beach a few rods away 
and were clustered around Farnesby, half dazed by the 
din and lightning, all except Francois, who had remained 
behind to pull down the guides’ tent and throw some 
heavy stones on it. 

Daunton started for the shore. The wind was terrific 
and the air full of flying branches and leaves. The 
exposed trees around them were swaying and groan- 
ing, and half-way to the beach a large 8 with wide 
spreading boughs impending over the~path cracked 


ominously. Daunton hesitated a second and then de- 
cided that it was more dangerous to stand still than to 
dash past. He had taken but one step when a pair of 


_arms slipped round him and drew him back. As he stag- 


pret backward, he saw the fir snap—then, slowly at 
rst, but gathering speed each heartbeat, crash through 
the smaller tree’ tops arid dash itself to fragments on the 
rocks beneath. 

There are few wilder sights than a giant tree ‘falling 
before the wind. 

Neither Daunton nor Francois were struck by the fly- 
ing pieces, and the latter remarked quietly in English: 
“Tree fall.” 

Daunton found Farnesby on the beach up to his knees 
in the shallow water. The trees along the shores were 
now snapping fast, some ‘of the larger ones reaching in 
their fall out over the beach and plunging their tops in 
the waters of the lake. 

There was a fringe of great pines along the shore, and 
they were going. down one by one. Francois tapped 
Daunton on the shoulder and commenced wading out 
into the shallow lake untilshe was up to his chin in the 
water. The inlet of the lake had at this point formed a 
delta of sand over which the water was very shallow for 
some hundred yards from the shore. Daunton and 
Farnesby followed Francois, but the other men being 
shorter could not get out so far. Scarcely had they 
changed positions when a pine fell obliquely toward 
them. . Daunton thought that it would reach the guides, 
but it just missed them, throwing over the terrified 
men a mass of spray. . The glare of the lightning had 
now become continuous, and the hunters could see as 
plainly as in daylight. Crash after crash of thunder 
succeeded the flashes with scarcely distinguishable in- 
tervals. The whole forest waved Tike a field of grain in 
a gale, and the trees that were exposed by their height 
or by the fall of their neighbors struggled painfully. 
They bent with the wind until the breaking point seemed 
long passed, and then struggled with a mighty effort 
back to an upright position, only to ve forced to bend 
again. When a specially strong gust- caught them 
already bent over, or when wood and bark could stand 
the strain no more, the huge trunk would unexpectedly 
snap and carry widespread ruin among its lesser mates. 

From their position in the Lake Daunton and Farnes- 
by could watch the forest with safety from the wind at 
least, but they could not have remained standing on the 
exposed beach for a moment without having been 
blown into the lake. 

The cyclone did not last long, and when once passed 
left behind a heavy rain. The men waded ashore, stiff 
from the cold water, and lit a fire. Some smaller trees 
had fallen across the camp, but beyond smashing a few 
cooking utensils did little damage. The tents and 
blankets were soaked by the rain, but fortunately had 
not blown away. 

They learned the next day that the worst part of the 
storm had passed a little to the south of the camp, and 
about a quarter of a mile away they found a spot where 
it had cut a swath in the forest some S5o0o0yds. wide in a 
straight line, and had not left a stick standing. It was a 
perfect windfall, and had absolutely annihilated the for- 
est, leaving in its stead mere piles of splintered, twisted 
timber. 


Farnesby gazed on the scene aghast, and declared 
that he would never again allow the camp to be made 
near large growth. In fact, the party had been most 
fortunate in selecting the sheltered gully by the inlet of 
the lake, where the full force of the wind could not 
reach them, or their outfit would certainly have been 
blown away or smashed by falling trees, even if they had 
escaped uninjured. 

Two days of lake travel and portages with their heavy 
loads brought them to Kastenan Lake. Here a halt 
was made to look for fresh signs of caribou, but none 
were found, so the journey was resumed to Grand Lac. 
On a portage, just before reaching this lake, Farnesby 
had his first view of a moose. He had gone on ahead 
to shoot partridges, and getting too far in advance had 
seated himself to wait for the others. In the act of 
putting a lighted match to his pipe, he was horrified to 
see a gigantic beast standing in the path before him, and 
not 2oft. away. 

It towered seven feet at the withers, and the massive 
antlers swung clear of the shoulders. The creature was 
on a slight. knoll, and Farnesby afterward explained to 
Daunton that he thought it was the Irish elk come back 
from. prehistoric times. . Although the Southerner 
had been on the alert for big- game, and especially 
moose, this sudden apparition totally paralyzed him. He 
simply sat and looked, letting the match burn out be- 
tween his fingers. He knew it was a moose, because it 
could be nothing else; but then it did not look like his 
wildest conception. of that animal, and then those long 
white legs, like stilts, how they could kick! The moose 
seemed uncertain what to do, and Farnesby was in- 
specting the nearest trée out of the corner of his eye, 
when the bull suddenly stamped with his forefoot; and 
pricking up his ears grunted. At that second a rifle shot 
rang out close at hand—then another. The bull ran 
straight forward, stepping completely over Farnesby. 
who had thrown himself on the ground, and disappeared 
in the thick. brush with a tremendous crashing. 

Daunton ran up. to Farnesby. “I did not see you, 
Roger, until. I fired. Did he startle you much?” — 

“T rather think he’d have startled you,” said his friend 
indignantly, as he gathered himself up. “Nice country 
this. Sit down peaceably to light a pipe and find a 
restored fossil standing over you.” 

The men had hastened up by this time, and throwing 
down their loads, all started on the trail. At the foot 
of the hill the moose was found facing his pursuers and 
in his last gasp. As Daunton came up, he staggered and 
fell on his side, dead. Farnesby sat down on a log, and 
looked in amazement at the enormous chest and long 
legs. The antlers, which were remarkably fine, formed a 
great addition to their load, almost compensating for 
the provisions they had already consumed, but Daunton 
knew that such splendid horns could only be found on 
the solitary bulls scattered far up north, and he intended 
to leave them for safe-keeping at the nearest Hudson 
Bey Comaene fort.: 

e next day they landed at the little post which 
controlled the district around Grand Lac, and here they 


purchased fresh supplies, as this would be the last depot 
until Lake Abitibi was reached. : 

The factor in charge told them that his Indians re- 
ported caribou in numbers on a little river that flowed 
into the north side of Lake Expanse, a round body of 
water, some ten miles across, through which the Ottawa 
flows after leaving Grand Lac. Crossing this lake in 
loaded canoes was dangerous at all times from the 
ar sudden squalls, and impossible with high 
winds, ey reached the inlét of Lake Traverse without 
adventure, and camped in a thick grove of young birches. 
The winds were high and it was useless to venture out 
until the lake calmed down. ‘ 


Il. 


After lunch on the second day of this tiresome waiting 
Daunton took his rifle and started back on an old lumber 
road for partridges. He had his hunting coat on and in 
his pockets the Iittle necessaries that a hunter carries: 
matches, a compass, a tin cup, a flask of brandy and some 
twenty cartridges. He secured several partridges by 
shooting their heads off with ‘his rifle, not a difficult 
matter to a steady eye when the bird is on the ground 
walking slowly away. Hanging them conspicuously on 
branches to pick up on the way back, he hurried on. 
After several miles of walking he came across a covey 
of partridges, two of which he shot on the road. A 
large cock offered a tempting mark several times, but 
scuttled off just as Daunton was aiming. He was an- 
noyed and made up his mind to secure the bird. The 
partridge ran into some small growth, and Daunton 
followed as fast as he could, barely able to keep in 
sight of the game. At length he took a snap shot at the 
bird through the bushes, and rather to his surprise 
knocked its head off. The report startled two more 
partridges which were skulking’ close -by. Daunton 
picked up the first bird, and slipping in into his spacious 
game pocket, ran after one of the others: After some 
minutes’ turning and twisting he lost the bird and started 
back to the road. He walked about ten minutes and 
then thought to himself: : , 

“Singular that I should have gone so far from the 
trail,” but he kept on. When he must have walked a 
mile or so he stopped again and sat down: After trying 
in vain to recall the zigzag course he had, made after 
the partridge, he gave it up and concluded that he had 
definitely lost the road.. “It’s nasty work walking in 
the bush, and it will bring me into camp after dark,” 
he thought, feeling for his compass. As he went through 
one pocket after another, the careless expression faded 
from his face. He stood up and taking off his coat 
searched the contents of each pocket separately, then 
his trousers—all in vain. The compass had fallen out 
and he was lost. He stood aghast-at the thought, for he 
knew its full meaning. Then he figured that he had 
walked all the afternoon approximately toward the sun 
and that would be southwest, so an opposite direction 
would take him back to Lake Expanse. The sun was 
going down fast by this time, and Daunton, putting it 
behind his left shoulder, started into the bush; violating 
an old rule of hunters, which he knew well—when lost, 
sit down and wait, don’t move. 

Daunton feeling quite safe in his calculation pushed 
on briskly, with the sun going down behind him. The 
woods for a while were somewhat open, and he made 
rapid progress, but as it grew dark he came to the edge 
of a swamp. He worked on for a little while in hope 
of finding good water, but soon gave it up as useless. 
A tree with its roots upturned offered a good camping 
place, where he could be sheltered from the wind. With 
his heavy sheath knife he soon cut birch bark and twigs 
enough to start a fire, and with the crackling blaze his 
spirits revived. He cooked the partridge he had shot 
and ate half of it, leaving the remainder for breakfast. 
The lack of water annoyed him greatly, but a very lit- 
tle brandy served to moisten his mouth. - He cut a long 
strip of birch bark from a neighboring tree, and as the 
fire went down he coiled it around him, putting the 
foot end against the loose dirt of the upturned roots. 
With his blanket he passed a good night, except that 
the extreme cold aroused him before daybreak. He 
rekindled the fire and ate what was left of the partridge 
with the smallest promi allowance of brandy, for more 
partridges might be shot, but the stimulant could not be 
replaced. 

The day broke black and —, and as*soon as he 
could see Daunton tightened his belt, and-looked over 
his rifle and remaining cartridges, then started in the 
direction he considered northeast. He forced his way 
through the swamp in front of him, sinking at every 
step into the mossy duff that covered the ground, and 
climbing over the fallen tamaracks, which formed the 
chief growth in the vicinity. Early in the afternoon 
he found a pool of half-stagnant water. Throwing him- 
self flat on his chest he drank with avidity the first water 
he had tasted for twenty-four hours. After resting 
awhile he pushed on in'as straight a line as possible. 

With the sun invisible behind the thickening clouds, 
with no moss on the large tree trunks, with no tall pines 
with their bent tops to guide him, he could only rely on 
guesswork. 

About dusk he made a camp on a tiny hillock in 
the swamp, building a fire and smoking a pipe in 
place of supper. When the pipe burned out-he threw 
himself on a pile of hemlock boughs he. had gathered 
and fell into the troubled sleep of exhaustion. The 
wind was coming in fitful gusts, sobbing through the 
low tamaracks and wailing by the larger trees not far 
from Daunton’s camp. A cold and curious tickling 
feeling in the face awakened him before the night was 
done. He raised himself, stiff and faint, on his elbow. 

It was snowing. The first snowfall of the year. “It 
needed only this to finish me,” thought Daunton, still 
rain would be worse. He lit the fire and cowered close 
to it until daylight. The loneliness of the woods came 
over him, so silent was everything, except the almost 
inaudible rustle of the falling snow. He threw more 
wood on the fire, for he had a large supply close at 
hand from a newly fallen tree, which he had broken into 
convenient pieces. The flames lit up the surrounding 
trees and cast dancing shadows on the veil of night be- 
hind. The stories he had heard in his boyhood, in his 
first camp in the Adirondacks, then in all their wildness, 
recurred to him. He remembered the tale of the sur- 
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veyor’s chainman sent to the top of a mountain to flash 


signals at noon from the topmost peak, and who was 
visited that night by. a mysterious prowler.- Howthe 
lonely man sat up hour after hour in horror until all 
was quiet again, and he dropped asleep only to start 
up and find a panther’s head staring at him across the 
dying embers of the fire. How no signal flashed the 
next noon tide or the following, and how his com- 
rades found him stark mad. e 

“Mad,”. said. Daunton, slowly, “they may find me 
mad, but not from panthers’ heads.” A twig snapped 
close at hand, just beyond the circle of the light. 

“Food,” thought Daunton, “something to eat,” and he 
slipped with his rifle as quietly as he could out of the 
fire light. Many times before daylight he heard the ani- 
mal, whatever it was, step heavily as it circled around 
and around him, only well out of sight. At daybreak 
Daunton found in the light snow the clear marked 
tracks of a small bear. The creature had walked around 
the camp all night, and as it was a comnion occurrence 
iot almost any of the forest animals, led by curiosity 
alone, to watch a fire at a safe distance, Daunton 
thought only of his losing a chance for food, for he 
was now beginning to starve. With daylight he started 
again, and soon, to his delight, found himself at the 
end of the swamp. He emerged into an open hard- 
wood country, where he made rapid progress, although 
toward afternoon he had to stop frequently to rest, for 
he was becoming weak;*" 


At sundown he camped by a little pool, the water of” 


which, mixed with a few drops of brandy, refreshed 
him. He had some difficulty in making a ‘comfortable 
camp, as the temptation was to throw himself on the 
ground and sleep. Finally, however, he managed to cut 
enough firewood and boughs to cover him, and in 
spite of the snow still falling he went to sleep. Daun- 
ton awoke some time after daybreak, covered with an 
inch of snow. He lay some: minutes without moving, 
fearing almost to test his strength in an attemot to 
rise. 

“T’m going fast,” he thought. “It’s getting colder, and 
I feel it more. Another effort and I may get a shot, if 
only a squirrel. I’ve one, two; no, four, cartridges left.” 

He sat up with some effort and shivered with the 
bitter cold. The pool with its little brook flowing 
through it was not quite frozen over, and Daunton 
broke the ice at the edge and, filled his tin cup. He 
added a few drops of his precious brandy, and the 
mixture revived him. He had perhaps two good drinks 
left in the flask. It was scarcely worth while to light a 
fire, walking would warm him, so he stagted on. He was 
dizzy at first, but that soon passed awa and left in its 
stead a dull ache across the left side of his head, and 
his left ear throbbed. His legs were strong, but he 
found it hard to control them, All idea of direction was 
lost by this time, and he forced himself on in a wolfish 
feeling of hunger, in the hope perhaps of finding a 
partridge or rabbit. 

The woods seemed absolutely devoid of living things, 
and for two days he had seen in the snow only a few 
fox and marten tracks. In the first snow the wood 
animals. do not move about, the larger ones finding 
shelter in the thick undergrowth of the swamps, and 
the partridges hiding under the low spruce and cedar 
boughs. So Daunton could find nothing to satisfy his 
hunger, but staggered on through the open woods, some- 
times sitting for long minutes on a fallen trunk. Once 
he left his rifle against a tree. He stopped some toyds. 
off and looked back at it. Should he leave it behind, it 
was so heavy, and his shoulders were sore from carry- 
ing it. 

EA hunter leaves his rifle when a woman abandons 
her child,” runs an Indian saying; and smiling grimly 
as he staggered back, Daunton taok up the gun and 
resumed his weary tramp. His head felt very heavy 
and his eyes were dim, for he stumbled heavily as the 
day wore on, and had some bad falls, from which he 
rose with difficulty. 

“T’m going on, on,” he said aloud, “on to the end. I 
won't give up. 

“Lost! Who says I’m lost—an old hunter like me. I’m 
going north! Farnesby, can’t you see that I’m going 
north? . Look at the moss on the trees on the 
south side; it always grows on the south side. There, 
that tree. It was there a moment ago. 

“T can’t see very well, but it’s there if you'll look. 
Ben Hurley, when we lost him in the Aroostook up in 
Maine, went crazy, mad, in two days, and look at me, 
sane as you are. Don’t you hear me? Farnesby, Roger, 
where are you? Gone, but you'll come back—you’'ll 
come back!” 

Talking.to himself, Robert Daunton, worn and wasted, 
struggled on, dragging his rifle after him, moving from 


tree to tree in that silent, snow-draped forest, stark - 


mad! 


Just before dark the clouds stiddenly broke up and 
the sun came out in all the magnificence of a northern 
sunset, turning. the straggling clouds into masses of 
flames and setting the western sky ablaze with a splen- 
did conflagration. 

Tt was not lost on Daunton. . 

“So, I'm going out in a blaze of fire,” thought the 
sufferer. “Fire! Why, my head and veins are full of it, 
burning with it, but my feet are cold, so.cold.” 

He was in a plantation of birch trees, where the lodse 
dry bark hung in patches and shreds from every trunk. 
Scarcely knowing what he was about, he tore down 
the hanging bark, more inflammable than pitch, and a 
moment more he had a fire going. Alone on the hard- 
wood ridge stood a dead pine with a hollow heart, in 
which generations of squirrels had made their homes. 
Against the foot of this pine Daunton built his fire. 
The dry punk. of the’hollow tree caught fire like tinder, 
and in ten minutes the tree was blazing. 

When the sun had disappeared below the horizon, the 


great pine was flaming up into the sky like a torch, and - 


from the ridge upon which it stood was visible for miles 

around. Daunton reveled in the warmth until after 

burning two hours the tree fell with a terrific crash. re- 

sounding ‘like an explosion through the silent night. 

The wanderer crouched as close as he could to the 

g embers, and in a half-conscious state passed 
e 


came at last, and with it Daunton steuggled 


to. his feet, but his legs would not support him, and 
he sank back again. Twice he tried to rise, for he 
knew it was death to lie there. His head was clear for 
the moment, and he felt that the end was close at hand. 

“It’s the last daylight I shall see,” he thought, “but 
I won't give up yet. The brandy, yes, it’s time to finish 
it.” 


He took out the flask and looked at the remaining 
liquid. Putting it to his lips, he drained it at a gulp. 
It ran like living coals down his throat, and gave him 
temporary strength. , 

Flinging ‘away the now empty flask, he made another 
effort and rose to his knees. His half-frozen feet would 
scarce support his weight, but his will conquered ‘his 
physical weakness and he stood erect once more. 

The fire smouldered in the pine stump, and stirring 
the embers he warmed himself. Then he picked up a 
long pine sliver and lit one end. With this brand in his 
hand he shouldered his rifle, muzzle forward, and started 
on his last tramp. As he passed the birches he lit the 
hanging bark with his torch; why, he himself could not 
have told. The combustible bark flamed up like gun- 
powder and burned in a twinkling to the top of the 
tree, then went out as quickly, sending up into the 
still morning air a thick column of pitchy smoke. He 
must have lighted a @o¥%en trees in this manner when 
his torch went out: 

He staggered ‘on with reeling brain through the end- 
less trees, falling at times from sheer weakness, but 
always regaining his feet after a determined effort. He 
was at the end of the struggle, and could go but little 
further. . 

His rifle became an intolerable load to him, and he 

knew the time had come to abandon it. He leaned it 
against a tree and fired it. ' 
- The noise almost deafened him. His numbed fin- 
gers could hardly work the lock, but he managed to 
discharge the three remaining cartridges into the air. 
Then he affectionately placed his rifle against a hemlock 
and walked away. The relief from the weight of the 
heavy rifle was great, but only temporary, and an hour 
later he was again falling and dragging himself up. 

He turned down hill, for no other reason than that it 
was easier to walk, and toiled slowly forward. Suddenly 
in the snow in front of him he saw tracks—human foot- 
prints. , , 

He axamined them anxiously. 

They were old—a day old, at least; and the trail was 
uncertain and wandering. Still he would follow it 
back and see*where the marks came from. 

What, more tracks! : 

With blurred ‘eyesight and pulsing brain he knelt in 
the snow to inspect them. 

They were unmistakable. The footprints of three 
wolves were following the moccassin tracks and their 
trail was but little fresher than that of the man. 

Daunton dragged himself on, sometimes on his hands 
and knees, sometimes moving from tree to tree for sup- 
port, ‘entil late in the day he heard the tinkle of running 
water. A few yards further and a little pool came in 
sight. He drank deeply and then looked around. By 
the. pool were the charred embers of a camp-fire. 

Slowly it dawned on his fevered brain that something 
was familiar about the place. He examined the tracks 
and the ashes of the fire. There could be no doubt. 
It was his camp of two nights before, and the trail he 
had followed was his own. 

o had circled. on his own trail, and here was the 
end. 

As Daunton realized this, he deliberately sat down 
with his back against a tree and went through his poc- 


kets. In one he found some paper. With a blackened 
match he wrote: 


ROBERT DAUNTON, 
New York, 
Died Nov:*28, 1888, 
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and thrust the paper between his knife blade and sheath 
and laid them beside him. * 

The mental effort of this was too much for Daunton, 
and for some moments he did-notnove. Then his back 
hurt him, and he slid down toa recumbent position. It 
was cold, very cold, but Daunton felt it not, for he 
was rapidly passing beyond all feeling. His eyes, dim 
before, now “perceived nothing’ but the light above 
him, and his ears were filled with a strange humming. 
He sank into a delirious réverie. : 

Back to his boyhood f#€ mind wandered So it was 
for this, to starve alone in a frozen forest, that he 
was trained and educated, 

Old scenes came back to him. The college campus— 
then the music of the ballroom; but now he was dying, 
only too grateful that he had to walk no more among 
those endless, endless trees. 

Again he seemed to feel the genial glow of the club 
room fire, with his friends around him, and now—he 
knew he was slowly freezing, for the cold no longer 
hurt him, 

Then the air seemed to grow heavy with the languor 
of the south, and once more he sat by a dark-haired 

tl on the banks of the Manola. All the hate and 
itterness he had felt toward her passed from him, and 
a long suppressed love came surging up, conquering 

last pangs of starvation and death weariness in its 
all mastering passion. He felt her arms around his neck 
and her warm kiss on his frozen lips. It seemed to draw 
from him the last trace of feeling, and-Robert Daunton 
sank back in the snow unconscious. 


Ill. 


When Daunton failed to return, Farnesby did not at 
first feel much anxiety, for he wnee Hes 2 the woods, 
but when he could see from the excited discussion 
among the men that they considered it 
im nee he asked Sabattis what he thougiit of 


s said that Daunton had bably wounded 
some animal, a caribou, and in ing the 
fresh trail too fer to return thet 


night. Francois alone said nothing, and could not be 
persuaded to express an opinion. 

Farnesby slept uneasily and at the first flush of dawn 
he rose and went to the beach, where he could get a 
view of the lake. To his surprise he found Francois 
smoking the inevitable pipe and peering through the 
rifts in the fog, which hung thick over the water. 

“Francois,” asked Farnesby, “what are you doing here? 
Looking for Daunton?” one 

“Not look,” replied the Indian, “hear,” and he touched 
his ear. “May be gun.” 

“We must fnd him to-day, Francois. You can follow 
his trail, can’t you?” 

Francois listened gravely and then shook his head, 
saying: “To much dry. Plenty snow soon.” 

That day they. traced Daunton along the lumber 


_ road and found the partridge he had hung up, but with 


all the Indian’s instinct at trailing they lost the track 
when it turned into the bush. They circled wider and 
wider to recover the lost trace, but their skill for once 
was at fault. Francois worked with the rest, but did 
so in a perfunctory manner, and showed repeatedly that 
he considered it useless. ae 

That night shortly after Farnesby had thrown himself 
on his blanket the flap of the tent was drawn suddenly 
open, and Francois entered and seated himself in silence 
against the pole. Farnesby started up on his elbow at 
this unexpected apparition, not knowing what to ex- 
pect, for he did not feel altogether comfortable alone 
with the Indian. He gazed into the impertarbable face 
before him as the pipe now and again brought it into 
sight when Francois puffed with more ,than usual 
energy. After sitting for some minutes, without speak- 
ing a word, the Indian abruptly remarked: “Snow 
come. Now find him pretty quick: Might be’dead, eh?” 

“Dead,” said Farnesby, “what do you mean, Fran- 
cois? Daunton has been gone less than*two days and we 
can find him easily now that there is snow to track him 
on. Why do you say dead, Alexander?” ; 

“No food; die pretty quick in de bush when starve,” 
replied Francois, and then to Farnesby’s horror the 
Indian told the other a tale. He related it in his broken, 
jerky English, often pausing at important parts and 
speaking with an effort. He had htinted before in 
this region, he told Farnesby, and had‘run a line of sable 
traps over the hardwood ringes to the east of them. 
One day, in repairing a dead-fall, he was splitting off 
pine slabs, when he noticed a strange looking mound at 
the foot of the tree. Kicking away the leaves, he found 
a pile of human bones—the leg bones straight out in- 
front and the ribs and arms in a small heap against the 
tree. At this point the Indian emphasized the story by. 
straightening up against the tent pole with his feet 
stretched out in front of him, and then with his arms 
made a gesture of complete collapse to-illustrate how 
the body had fallen together. The motions pictured 
the scene so graphically that Farnesby shuddered, but 
Francois, without noticing him, proceeded with his 
story. 


. He had found among the bones some; rusty buttons 
and a short pipe—nothing else. He shook his head 
solemnly as he told how strange it was that neither 
wolf nor bear had disturbed the skeleton, though it had 
lain there for months. Then the Indian constructed the 
history of the bones with great ingenuity, told vividly 
how the man, who must have been a runaway shanty 
man, Francois said, had lost his way in the woods, had 
wandered day after day, had slowly starved, until sunken 
eyed and fevered he had crouched in the lea of the pine 
tree to escape the cutting north wind—“Bones be on 
south side tree,” remarked the Indian—until the wind 
ceased to cut or the hunger to gnaw. ; 

Then the Indian told how he had taken back the 
bones in a bag to Mattawa for the priest to bury. Fran- 
cois smoked in silence for a moment, then rose with 
a jerk and left the tent with the parting remark, “Find 
boss sure. May be bring him back same way.” 

Next morning Francois was gone, taking with him his 
canoe, his rifle and a light load of provisions. 

Long before the following sun had risen Alexander 
Francois had paddled up the lake shore some ten miles, 
and then hiding his canoe in the bushes as day broke 
had struck into the woods in an easterly direction, ex- 
amining the snow-covered ground as he hurried along. 
His intention was to make a complete circle around the 
spot where Daunton’s track was last seen. » 

He tramped all day, and at dark camped beside a 
rock, which he heated with a fire, and then scraping away 
the hot coals lay down against it. All the next day he 
walked, inspecting the snow with the utmost care, so 
that tracks, perhaps half buried, might not escape him. 


.At sundown he built his fire on the edge of a small 


lake. He boiled a little tea and ate his cold pork, and 
then stood smoking for a while on the lake shore. Sud- 
denly in the far eastern sky he saw a red glow. It 
grew brighter and brighter for an hour, and then slowly 
faded out. Francois smiled to himself, and knocking 
the ashes from his pipe he rolled himself in his blanket 
and slept. 

About midnight he rose, tied up his blanket and 
started due east. All night through the snowy forest 
he picked his way, like some nocturnal beast, of prey. 
The crunching of the snow under his moccasins was the 
only sound in the forest, until just at dawn in front of 
him he heard the long drawn howl of a wolf. / 

“Mah-in-got,” he muttered, and hurried on. ‘Sunlight 
found him on a ridge with a few very tall spruces me 
the hardwood growth. One-of these Francois clim 
and inspected the neighboring woods. At length, still, 
to the east, shot up a thin column of smoke, then another 
and another. Francois slid to the ground and seizing 
his rifle started toward the smoke on a quick walk, a 
tireless, swinging walk that required sinews of steel. He 
never paused for marsh or thicket until at midday he 
suddenly st down. 

There were Daunton’s sees a day old. The In- 
dian hurried on, but noticed the wolf prints beside the . 
man’s. He. saw the -reeling, uncertain character of-the 
trail, an expression almost-equivalent to anxiety ~° 
passed over his when the snow | the spots 
where Daunton had leaned against a tree for support, or 
where he had 

Further on Fi 


read in the snow that the wolves 
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back at full s A few rods further and he learned 
the cause. Daunton’s pine tree in falling had driven 
them off for the time being. Disappointed in not find- 
ing the lost man there, the guide rushed along the 
tracks, only stopping to pick up the empty flask. 
' The footprints were only a few hours old, but evi- 
dences of the constant falls showed the Indian plainly 
that he might still be too late. Next he came on Daun- 
ton’s rifle, and the space from this point to the pool, a 
short distance that Daunton had only traversed with the 
utmost effort, the Indian covered with a few bounds, and 
an hour before sunset he found the form of Daunton. 
Alexander Francois leaned over the American for a 
moment, and then lit his pipe with deliberation. He 
was not too late. Mapison GRANT. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands.—VI. - 


BY FRED MATHER, 
[Continued from last week.) 


THE proprietor of the plantation where the corn 
shucking was to come off was a young man, not over 
forty, but he seemed older. There is something in 
the isolation of a’man from his fellows, or at least 
those whom he considers to be his fellows, which tends 
to age him. He gets into a habit of self-communion, 
a sort of introspection or whatever you may term it, 
that makes him feel himself to be a special creation, and 
on an entirely different plane from that of other men. We 
see this in all the old woodsmen whom we employ as 
guides, and who live in seclusion for more than half 
of each year. -It is also noticeable in the isolated South- 
ern planter, who makes stated visits to his neighbors for 
social purposes, and who, surrounded by hundreds of 
human beings, leads a lonesome life. 

My notes are blurred as to names, and they are a 
job lot of notes anyway, but memory retains the facts 
and the scenes, and I drop the notes in the waste basket. 
The name of our host for the evening is lost, so as his 
cognomen is now an unknown quantity, I will call him 
Mr. X. He insisted on our coming into the house 
and keeping in reach of the sideboard, but the beys, 
George and Jack, were too young to care for the side- 
board, and the Doctor and I preferred to see the darky 
bands arrive and hear the greetings. 

“Here we is, fum General Cole’s plantation; how you 
does, Unc’ Pete? An’ dere’s ol’ Unc’ John from Ver- 
non Parish, an’ I ain’ shuck yo’ han’ since de las’ shuck- 
in’ awn Cunnel Law’s plantation las’ yeah; I’se pow’- 
ful glad fo’ to see yo’ all. An’ heah’s Aunt Liza, the bes’ 
penne cook in de whole parish; we got twenty fo’ you, 

iza, an’ yo’ mus’ do yo’ bes’ awn ’em to-night. Well, 
I ’clar’, ef dah ain’ dat little buck-dancin’ Sam! Say, 
Sam, yo’ mus’ rub a exira lot o’ rawsin awn yo’ feet to- 








night, fo’ dey’s a buck-dancah from Vernon come to. 


contes’ wid yo’ to-night, an’ dey say he can kay yo’ out. 
Dey’s to be some contes’ in straight jiggin’, but yo’ ain’ 
in dat, an’ I don’ know who dey is. Good ebenin’, Miss 
Melindy, I wants to shake a foot wid yo’ w’en de shuck- 
in’s done, I spec’ I’m awn time.” 

This was a sample of the talk, as I caught it, but the 
names are not those of the locality; they are lost, but we 
must have names in order to tell the story. 

Parties streamed in with torch and song until there 
were at least 300 negroes, 100 women and a lot of pick- 
aninnies, not taxed. We were on the alluvial side of 
the Red River, where corn and sugar cane grew in pro- 
fusion, and some distance north of the rice country. 
There was a mountain of corn in the husk, or “shuck,” as 
they call it South, and when the forces gathered to at- 
tack it there seemed no prospect of its being done in 
one night. But I had not seen a Southern corn shucking. 
It was, in its quick work, somewhat like a “raising bee” 
at the North, where the neighbors put up a man’s house 
or barn from material already prepared, and it arises like 
Aladdin’s palace. 


Corn Shucking. 


When all was ready a very dark and very large darky 
climbed to the ridge of the long pile of corn and called 
out: “Now we begin, an’ yo’ mus’ all pay ’tention to de 
shuckin’ an’ to de song, an’ not do any talkin’ w’ile yo’s 
a-shuckin’, fo’ yo’ can talk w’en it’s done. Now begin!” 
and he sang: 


“De cawy’s in dé shuck, but we gwine to get him out, 
O, roun’ up, roun’ up de cawn. 

An’ de possum’s in de gum tree, but we gwine to get him out, 
O, roun’ up, roun’ up de cawn. 


W’en de cawn’s in de tosse!, an’ de punkin’s in de bloom, 
O, roun’ up, roun’ up de cawn. 

Den de darky take a res’ an’ he watch de harves’ moon, 
O, keep on a-roundin’ up de cawn. 


Den skin off de shuck an’ tear out his heart, 
But keep awn roundin’ up de cawn; 

Tell de gals an’ boys not to make too much -noise 
W’en dey keeps awn a-roundin’ up de cawn.” 


There were yards, rods and furlongs of this verse, and 
Jake seemed competent to spin it out forever. Doctor 
Gordon and I stood and listened to it in a spirit that 
I dare not describe as ecstacy, but will merely say that 


it was a thing to our mutual taste. The fire-light, the - 


picturesque costumes, which were heightened by that 
light, and the quaint songs and chorus in the rich voices, 
were beyond description. Mr. X. and the other white 
= occasionally looked on, but the Doctor and I seldom 
eft it. 

The problem of the Doctor’s nativity was far from 
being solved, and I loved to work on it. He was an 
American, surely, but so much a man of the world that 
he had words, phrases and other characteristics of all 
parts of the country. At the sideboard he expressed 
a preference for “red likkah,” and I credited him to 
Kentucky. but when he spoke of the heavy dew and called 
it “doo,” I put him down as from the : 

a r.” said I, “these darky songs seem to in- 
terest us more than they do the other guests, but I 
suppose it’s an -day matter with them, at least the 

ities of the ion darky don’t interest them.” 
. “True, they do not, for to them are not pecu- 
‘arities, but common every-day traits. They live among 


these people so much that they never think them at all 
out of the common.” 

Then came a mighty shout from hundreds of throats, 
hundreds of ears of corn were tossed in the air, and then 
followed a stampede to the barbecue; the last ear had 
been shucked and tossed into the great pen, which was 
literally rounded up as the singer and his chorus had 
advised. The Doctor and I agreed that we preferred 
to go to the barbecue, but the host had invited us into 
the house, where a dozen of us sat down to a midnight 
dinner, which began with a clear soup, rippled over 
olives and celery, held a large boiled fish awhile in a 
pool, then meandered over venison chops, and finally 
ran into a great roasted wild turkey. The flow was 
aided and abetted by juices of various grapes, but I 
was wrecked on an enormous plum pudding, and could 
go no further; the Doctor also stopped at this point. 
Such a dinner, at such an hour, needs a stronger stomach 
than mine, but I ate it, all but the pudding, and for- 
tunately there was no room left for that most indigest- 
able mass. The other articles were tempting, and then 
one “may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,” and 
what if I did suffer some for a few days? One has 
to pay for all good things in this world. 

After we had left the table the Doctor proposed that 
we should go to the barbecue, and I and two others 
agreed; the rest preferred to sit on the porch with their 
feet on the rail and smoke. We saw the pits and the 
= spits resting in crotches, with cranks and ropes to 

old the spits from turning with their burdens of 
quarters of beef, whole hogs and sheep, which had been 
roasting over live coals. A few pickaninnies were feast- 
ing on the remains with great gusto, for there was 
plenty left. But we heard shouting back near the shuck- 
ing place and the mansion, and turned toward it and 
found that the dancing had begun. Mr. X. gave me 
the number of pounds of beef, pork and mutton, and I 
recorded the information in my notes, which were thrown 
away. I hate statistics, and am not sorry; all I remem- 
ber is that there were twenty possums, and these were 
reserved for a favored few by the master of cere- 
monies. 


At the Dance, 


Cotillions were first in order, on the smooth, hard- 
beaten ground, and then the old fiddler appeared. Old, 
frosty-headed and lame, he did not promise much music 
to the eye, but as he slowly mounted the platform, which 
had been put up about 3ft. high for the jig and the 
buck dancers, he realized his importance, and spent 
much time in tuning up, for it would never have suited 
his dignity to have done this in private, he called “All 
ready”; the master of ceremonies shouted: -‘“Gran’ 
salute!” and he shook “Gray Eagle” out of that fiddle 
in great shape. ; 

“T ’clar’ to goodness, Miss Lucinda, yo’ does dat 
pigeon-wing de bestes’ I ebbah seed, yo’ does, fo’ a 
fac’.” 

“Go ’long, Sam, yo’ is allus flatiron; yo’ know yo’ does 
de wing to ’fection, an’ I jess try to pattenise aftah yo’.” 

The old fiddler played the bass with his boot, and 
the time was perfect. He shifted off to “Money Musk” 
and “Devil’s Dream,” and as the Doctor said, was ‘“‘no 
slouch.” 

This remark placed the Doctor in Chicago. 

Two more “cowtillions” and a Virginia reel followed, 
and the “ladies” retired, for the night had waned. per- 
ceptibly. Then the M. of C. vociferously announced: 
“Dey’s a buck dancah fum Vernon Parish come heah 
to-night to dance ouah Sam. Dey is a prize o’ five 
dollahs, an’ Col. X. is gwine to ’pint three w’ite men 
judges w’at fum ouah parish o’ in Vernon. Any man 
w’at wants to bet awn hees man, I'll hole de stake.” 


Straight Jig and Buck Dancing. 


Our host had seen that the Doctor and I had a 
taste for this kind of amusement, and proposed that 
we be two of the three judges. ‘My dear sir,” I re- 
plied, “I feel fully competent to judge a straight jig, but 
I do not even know what buck dancing is.” 

“I know,” said the Doctor, “and, your ear for rhythm 
and knowledge of the intricacy of the straight jig will 
make you a competent judge. Of course, the straight jig 


is the ideal dance, the neatest, cleanest expression of ~ 


music by the human foot. It makes no claim to a 
“poetry of motion,” but it is a dance to be heard as 
well as seen. The buck dance is of the same order, but 
coarser, and the dancer moves all over the stage. Ac- 
cept, and be a judge.” 

Sam came forward and proclaimed himself as the 
champion buck dancer. He was followed by a slim fel- 
low from Vernon, and they shook hands after the man- 
ner of prize fighters, to show that there was no ill 
feeling. A Mr. Petro, from New Orleans, had joined 
us as a judge. He understood the dance, and we made 
him referee. He called the dancers and warned them 
that wing steps, all straight jig steps, such as “weed 
corn,” “kiver taters,” etc., would be discounted, and 
the contestants retired to rub the soles of their bare feet 
with rosin. Four minutes was allotted to each, and 
the tune was something in the jerky time of “Johnny, 
get yer gun, gitcher gun,” and the boys put in their 
best licks; Sam was the winner, and insisted on showing 
a few more steps that time did not permit him to 
bring in. I was greatly interested in this, because it was 
a charaeteristic dance; evidently evolved by the planta- 
tion negro. It is common now in the music halls of 
the North. It was rhythmical, sometimes graceful and at 
others grotesque, as suited the fancy of the performer. 

The more delicate straight jig, danced in thin- 
soled shoes on 4 sanded floor, is not a negro dance, 
what he has of it he has learned from such minstrels as 
travel with the “kid shows” of,a circus, and the per- 
former tries to hold the satiie spot and move nothing 
but his legs, while he puts in light doubles and triples; 
but these boys were not light of foot, and the Doctor 
said to me: “Old as I-am, I can do better than that, at: 
least I believe I can.” And I replied: “If it was not- 


infra dig I'd like to show. these boys a few things in- 


that line. for once upon.a time—” — . 

“We'll have it out when we get back to the Colonel’s,” 
said the Doctor, and the boys agreed to remind us of 
the promise. 


“For the Rain it Raineth Every Day.” 


It was daylight and raining when we reached the 
Colonel’s mansion, and throwing our bridles'to some of 
the men, we went to bed, our two boys being hardly 
able to keep awake until their room was reached. We 
met at an evening dinner, where the boys were the only 
ones whose digestions had not been impaired by the 
great midnight dinner, and as they alone of our party 
had tackled the plum pudding, the Doctor and I caught 
each other watching them eat and knew that we both 
were wondering at what a boy’s stomach could assimi- 
late, and were harking back to our boyhood days, when 
we could stow away any reasonable, or unreasonable, 
quantity of boiled dough in the shape of plum pudding 
or in its other forms of “dumplings,” things we now 
regarded as either instant death or long sickness. 

Old Tom was in the Colonel’s room, where he had 
been since we left him the night before. The Doctor 
unbandaged the ankle and said: “Tom, you have done 
well, the inflammation has gone down wonderfully. I 
don’t know but I had best go and leave you in 
charge.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, “if I stirred in the night 
the faithful old man was by me ready to dress my 
ankle, but it has been a long day. Pull up your chairs 
and tell me about the shuckin’.” 

“Thank yo’, sah,” said Tom, as he closed the door; 
but to this day I do not know whether it was for the 
Doctor’s compliment or for what I thought I saw slipped 
into the old man’s hand. Experience has taught me that 
there are a few things which are none of my’ busi- 
ness. 

The rain beat on the windows in sheets, and there was 
a monotonous drip, drip, down the chimney. Said the 
Colonel: ‘Old Tom says that it will rain for three days. 
He saw the cat wash its face three times last night, and 
the rain-bird—the cuckoo—called three times to-day. 
Often the old man is right, for he watches these things, 
but the cat might have performed its ablutions when 
he was not looking at it, and the cuckeo probably 
called many times when his ear did not record it, but 
it is about time for several days’ rain, and I will 
be the gainer by having you indoors.” 

The boys went back to bed. They outclassed us on 
eating and sleeping, but we were in good condition to 
spend the evening with the Colonel. The Doctor no 
longer called me “sir” in every sentence, and we sat 
up with the Colonel until “the wee sma’ hours ayont the 
twal,” and spent three days in talk, cribbage and chess, 
not forgetting the jig dancing, which the boys could 
not be induced to forget, but which we had for- 
gotten. 


We just Took a Few Crappies. 


The rain held on for three long days, and while the 
company was congenial I had ever in mind that I had 
duties to perform. I explained my collecting mission to 
the Doctor and the boys, as a reason for my leaving them 
at an early day, and that, while I was not expected to 
collect ten hours a day, rain or shine, I had scruples 
about using too much time in the way last week was 
spent. ’ 

Said George: “We've been talking of this, and the 
Doctor says that you can collect a whole lot of small 
life over on our pond, if you will go fishing with us. 
What are the funny names you told me he could collect, 
Doctor?” ; ; 

Evidently there had been a deep and dark conspiracy 
against me, and the Doctor was the chief criminal, who 
had intrusted the details to an inexperienced boy, and 
the boy had, in police parlance, “given him away.” 

“Doctor,” said I, “this is a surprise, and—” 

“Well, it has turned out so; but the morning is clear, 
and we have it all arranged to go to the pond and 
fish. The horses are at the door, so get your rods 
and tackle, and we'll be off, and I will only say: You 
can collect the fresh-water mollusks and crustaceans, 
which you said you had not done, while we fish. You 
need not fish, but may go on with your collecting; we 
will not interfere.” ; 

“Yes,” Jack interpolated, “and if any of these—what’s 
’e’r names?—is too big for you to handle, we'll all help 
you take care of: them.” ‘ 

The pond was an enlargement of the stream which 
ran back of Col. B.’s plantation and down into the 
Red River. It was about a mile long and a half as wide. 
There were three boats, and I took a darky boy in one 
for collecting specimens for Prof. Baird, while the 
Doctor and Jack took another, and George and a darky 
took the third. I kept to the shore, and with rake and 
fine-meshed dip-net took in all the lice in sight. The 


-boy who rowed me opened his eyes in astonishment 


at the harvest. “Well, I. done ’clar’! Nebba see such 
cu’ious t’ing befo’. He got big eyes an’ laigs, an’ looks 
lak a heap o’ dirt; w’at's he good fo’?” 

“Do you see that dragon fly on your oar?” 


“Yes, sah; dat’s a debbil’s darnin’ needle; I knows 


him fo’ shuah.” E 

“Well, this thing will change into that big fly next 
year. It will come out of the water, fly around and 
lay its eggs, which will hatch into crawlers like this 


‘and then die. The crawlers will turn into devil’s darn- 


ing needles the next year, and so they keep it up.” ‘ 
‘How does dat crawlah turn into a debbil’s darnin 
needle? He doan look laik it. An’ how does—but I 


. "spect yo’ want to hab some fun wid a po’ fool niggah, 


an’ so it’s all right.” : a8 s 
The boy amused me with -his skepticism, and instead 
of trying to teach him facts in animal transformation 


I told him that the fresh-water mussels traveled down . 


to salt water and became oysters; I became an authority 
on oysters in his opinion. The temptation was too great 
to be resisted. He refused my fact, but accepted the 


fiction, because one seemed. impossible and the other 


looked probable. If he is living to-day he- knows -that . 


after the first frost the frogs get wings in one night and 


. . 


- fly away, to return in spring; that ghosts never go out 


on rainy nights, one other interesting facts in nature. 
is mind was we red 
ine ledge in-the zoological line that day. .. 
ith’ a collection of invertebrates, consisting of 
many kinds of mollusks, some crustaceans and a lot 


of insect larve, we stopped work and joined the anglers. 


stored with an assortment of ¢. 
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They had struck the right spot for crappies, and while 
the most of them were the big-mouth species, they 
had three of the other kind, P. sparoides, which is .more 
common in the North, and I was glad to note it. I 
fished with them for an hour, and then. we started for 
home. I had taken about fifteen, and was surprised -to 
see that they had over two bushels of fish, mainly crap- 
pies, and those many species of the sunfish which shade 
off into the rock bass, or red-eye, warmouth, etc., so 
common there. 

“Oh, no,” said the Doctor, in reply to a question; 
“there will be no waste; you overlook the colored con- 
tingent, which will use every fish that is left after our 
small family is provided for.” 

“Yes, and we let a lot go,” said George, “because they 
were red-horse and suckers, and it is not cold enough 
to eat them now; they’re too soft. 

“An’ we'd ’a’ had more only I got snagged in the 
tree top three times,” said Jack, “and lost time when 
they were biting fast, an’ then I got hold of a turtle 
‘at wouldn’t come in for I don’t know how long, and 
I-had to cut the line and rig new hooks. We used up 
all the bait-fish and then had to cut chunks out of 
suckers, and that took time, an’ I think I lost a bushel 
of fish in that way.” 

“Jack,” the Doctor slowly remarked, “we were not 
fishing against time, nor to see how many bushels of fish 
we could catch: Never regret the time lost in freeing 
your line, even if the fish are biting freely. -Remember, 
my boy, that we do not want to catch the last fish in 
the pond, if we could, and that it would be a sin for us 
to take as many as we have if your grandfather did not 
have so many people to feed.” 


My Little Sermon on Killing Things. 


The Doctor looked my way, as if he wanted approval 
of his sermon. He got it in this way: “Jack, never take 
the life of any creature unless you need it for foud, 
clothing or other use, or because it injures you in some 
direct or indirect manner. Every insect, bird, beast, 
fish or reptile is part of nature’s great balance wheel in 
keeping down other forms of animal or vegetable life. 
Destroy the pond and river fishes and the turtles would 
starve, the frogs would multiply until they had de- 
voured all the insects which either destroy vegetation 
or act as a check upon those which do, and the entire 
balance is upset. Even an alligator has its uses, Jack, 
in the economy of nature; I don’t mean in furnishing 
man with purses and things from its skin, nor jewelry 
from its teeth, but in keeping down other forms of 
life. 

“Look at our littke summer yellowbird, Jack, the 
American goldfinch; its mission is to keep down the 
thistle by feeding on its seeds; the woodpecker destroys 
the grub, which in their turn would destroy our forests, 
and the swallow, the martin, the bull bat, the whip- 
poorwill and the bat keep down the innumerable hordes 
of insects whicn make life a torment for us but for their 
unceasing work, night and day; and it is the same all 
through animal life, down to the earthworm. 

“Jack, I want you to give this matter some serious 
thought, for it deserves it, and please do not hate 
me for putting these things before you in this way. I 
fully realize that it is not a boy’s way of looking at the 
sport of shooting and fishing, and will confess that 
it. was not my way of viewing it when I was your age, 
and thought it my right and privilege to kill every living 
thing that came in my way. I have learned better in 
the course of time. I have come to know that man 
is only one in the great plan of nature, and that he is 
dependent for his existence on the balance which is 
kept up among what he is pleased to call the lower 
forms of life, even down to the angle worm with which 
you catch a fish. Do you follow me, Jack?” 

“Oh, yes; and I suppose it’s all true; but when I go 
to hunt or fish I want all I can get, and I have no 
time to speculate on the balance of life or on any other 
theory.” 

“Boy fashion,” remarked the Doctor, “but the seed 
has not fallen on barren ground; it will take root in 
time.” 


Holding a Council. 


When we reached the mansion it was near dinner 
time. The boys selected the fish for the family break- 
fast, all crappies, and gave the rest to be divided 
among the help. When we had made ourselves pre- 
sentable for the table, the Colonel was also presentable, 
for old Tom had dressed him, hunted up a pair of 
crutches, and there he was. Said he: “Tom is a better 
nurse than Dr. Gordon, for he does what I tell him 
to do, while the Doctor gives me orders to obey. If 
the Doctor had been here to-day I would have been 
kept in bed just to show me that I was under his orders, 
and-with only a slightly sprained ankle. No, sir! Tom 
is a good enough nurse for me, and here I am.” 

The Doctor made no reply; but Mrs. H. said: “I 
told father that it might be injudicious for him to get 
out of bed so soon, even though he does not touch the 
injured foot to the floor. I told him, Doctor, that he 
had better await your coming and advice, and what 
do you think he said?” - 

“T ‘can’t imagine.” 

“He looked at me in a pitying sort of way and replied: 
‘My dear girl, it’s very kind of you, and you mean 
well, but don’t know, and Dr. Gordon also means well, 
but this is my ankle that is sprained, and I know how it 
feels much better than Dr. Gordon does—and I’ve 
ordered Tom to brush my clothes, get crutches and 
I wiii be with you at dinner.” Now, Doctor, what can 
be done with a patient, or an impatient, like that? I 
believe you take two lumps, Doctor.” 

“If you please. Don’t worry about your father; I'll 
talk. with him to-night in his room.” 

“Very well; and I think you take your tea clear, Major, 
do you not?” 

“Yes, thanks, I take it straight; I beg pardon, I mean 
clear.” 

The Colonel was in fine fettle when we assembled in 
his: room after dinner. He had defied the Doctor, and 
virtually turned the case over to old Tom, who slept 
on a cot in a spare room next the Colonel, where he 
had his meals sent from the family table, and that was 
good enough for him. .The boys were allowed to be 


with us until 10 o’clock, and we were five, in council. 

After a general talk on the events of the day I spoke 
my piece in this manner: “Colonel B., I have no words 
to thank you for * * *. That such a trifling inci- 
dent as that on the Red River steamer should cause 
you to — your house to me as a ype seems like 
fiction. In a review of the events which are recent his- 
tory it seems like a dream; but one of those happy 
dreams which we cherish and wish might come true. 
I must leave you. * * *’ 7 

Then the Colonel said something which I would not 
like to repeat, but it ended in an intimation that I would 
be welcome under his roof at any time. 

Jack broke in, boy fashion, and asked: “When must 
you go?” 

“Day after to-morrow, my boy." : 

“Then let’s have another hunt! What shall it be, deer, 
turkeys or bears?” pi 

“Why not partridges?” asked George. 

“There’s lots of ’em im the berry patches,” Jack re- 
plied, “and the old orchard and the cornfields are full.” 

“All right, boys, I will hunt partridges with you to- 
morrow, and then I must leave.” 

“Before we go to bed, will you please tell us what that 
funny name is that you have for partridges in your 
country?” 

“We call them quail.” 

“Oh, yes! Good night!” Sede: 

Said the Doctor: “May I ask you where you drift 
to when you leave us?” 

“Certainly. I go to look over the drowned lands 
where Red River, when in flood, overflows into the 
Atchafalaya, and then down into the rice country and into 
the brackish water, then home.” 

The Doctor thought a moment and remarked: “The 
Colonel is doing well, and it is safe to predict that he 
will not go on another bear hunt until I return. He will 
be glad to be rid of me, won’t you, Colonel?” : 

“Since you put it in that form, and dare me to say it, I 
will say yes, but come back on the old terms of friend- 
ship as soon as you can.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Yukon Adventures. 


(Continued from page 330.) 
Visions of Starvation. 


“ We made ourselves as comfortable as possible in the 
grove we had selected for a camping spot, but our 
sleep was far from restful. We did not know that there 
was a human habitation between the spot where we 
found ourselves and Dawson, nearly 200 miles away. 
Dr. Dawson’s report on the exploration of the Yukon 
district, N. W. Territory, which furnished most of our 
information regarding the country, gave the particulars 
of the burning of the old Hudson Bay Post at Fort 
Selkirk by the Indians years before, but did not men- 
tion the fact that Harper had since established a store 
at the same point. We knew we were not more than 
eight or ten miles from the Pelly River and Selkirk, but 
for the reasons given we derived little comfort from the 
fact. We came to the conclusion that our boats would 
not go any great distance down the river, but that they 
would either sink or lodge on some bar. In the latter 
case they were very likely to be covered over by the 
ice, which had a wonderful faculty for piling up on any 
stationary object that hindered its progress. 

In our sack of dishes we found a few scraps of horse 
meat and a handful of cornmeal. We made a scanty 
supper from this, which, as a matter of fact, only whet- 
ted our appetites, and made us realize how hungry we 
were. 

For breakfast we determined to shoot some red squir- 
rels. Shortly after daybreak one ran to the top of a 
spruce directly in front of camp, and sitting on our bed- 
ding I dropped him almost in the ashes of the camp- 
fire. A short walk gave us two more, and we fried the 
three in the skillet and ate them, bones and all. After- 
ward I felt sorry we hadn’t eaten the skins. 

Caching the majority of our goods on the site of the 
camp, we made packs of the bedding and some of the 
clothing, and set out down the river in search of our lost 
boats. It seemed better to go on foot than in the remain- 
ing boat, as if the missing boats were stranded on an 
island we might not see them from the water till too 
late, and so be carried past: After we had located 


them would be time enough to lay plans for reaching 


them in the boat. All day we followed the edge of the 


hurrying ice pack, scanning bars and islands for a trace, 


of our missing craft, and seeing nothing to encourage 
us. At the heads of bars. great masses of ice had ac- 
cumulated, and any of these might be the tombstone of 
our lost hopes. 

Late in the day, tired, hungry and heartsick over the 
continued disappointment, we came in sight of the high 
lava cliff which runs from the mouth of the Pelly for a 
considerable distance down the north bank of the Yu- 
kon. Three hundred yards out in the river we caught 
sight of a dark object stranded at the head of a bar 
and nearly covered with ice. The object exerted a 
strange fascination over us, and neither Mac nor I could 
take our eyes from it, though for a while at least we 
hardly realized its import. 

When opposite the strange object we dropped our 
packs and without a word waded out into the river. Two 
other bars intervened, and between these the cur- 
Terit swept like a mill race, carrying great cakes of ice a 
foot thick and many feet in diameter. For all we 
knew the water was over our heads. There were no two 
ways about it, however. We had to know then and there 
the secret of that black object. 

We dodged the cakes of*ice as well as w> could, get- 
ting near the outer edges when it was impossible to 
escape them altogether, and letting them turn on our 
legs as a tangential pivot. And so we crossed from 
bar to bar and finally reached the last. 

Thank God! it was one of the missing boats, sure 
enough. The provisions were intact and not even wet. 
We sank on our knees and from our hearts returned 
thanks to an all-merciful Providence. : 

Good things never come singly. From our position in 
mid-stream we could see around the next bend of theriver. 


There, pordtad on a high bank, less than a mile below, was 
the trading post of Fort Selkirk—ten or a dozen houses, 
including a- mission of the Church of England (tem- 
porarily abandoned), and the stock yards where Dalton 
slaughtered his cattle in summer after their long over- 
land journey from the coast. 


Fort Selkirk and the Agent. - 


We reached Selkirk just after dafk, and a little man, 
moccasined and wearing a beaver skin cap with ear 
tabs sin. long, came out to meet us and heard in silence 
our story. When we were quite through he opened his 
lips for the first time and said: 

“What you fellows want by coming into this country 
I can’t understand. Isn’t home good enough for you 
that you should be risking your lives in such cockle shell 
boats on a river whose every stone is likely to be the 
tombstone of some man? Go over to that cabin and 
make a fire, I will get a lamp and see what I can do for 
you.” 

This was H. H. Pitts, the man who has had charge of 
Harper’s store at Selkirk for four years. I should like 
to write a book on Pitts., He has the softest heart, the 
sanest judgment and the growliest conversation of any 
man on the Yukon. 

We made our fire, and Mr. Pitts came over presently with 
flour, caribou liver, bacon and tea for our supper, and if 
ever two hungry men appreciated eating it was then and 
there. Everything in sight disappeared, and afterward 
we turned our chairs to the fire and meekly listened to 
what Pitts had to say. He had an idea that God in- 
tended the Yukon for Indians and traders, and perhaps a 
few old hardened prospectors that had found by ex- 
perience nothing would kill them. He said no man that 
didn’t know how to starve and be cheerful, or roost 
on the warm side of a slab of ice, should ever be admitted 
to the country,-and he told us the story of the Thorn 
boys, of New York City, who spent several months at 
Selkirk last summer. The brothers, two in number, 
worked a while for Jack Dalton on condition that he 
would take them out with him on his return to the coast. 
but at the last there was some disagreement, and they 
started up the river on their own hook. They were 
athtetic fellows, used to the refinements of civilization, 
but weren’t practical enough for a country which has so 
many more square miles than square meals. One of 
them told Pitts that he hated walking over rocks and 
asked him if there were as many up river as there were at 
Selkirk. 

It was plain to be seen that the little man had had 
the Srothers on his mind. Outwardly he repudiates the 
men who come to him in need of assistance—and their 
name is legion—but in his heart he takes up each separate 
burden and does what he can to lighten it, though al- 
ways in a method and manner calculated to make the 
beneficiary, vituperate rather than bless him. There is 
nothing Pitts dreads more than to be accused of a 
kind action. 

The Thorn boys cleared out and went up river, and for 
many days Pitts could get no answer to his inquiries 
regarding them. He worried, as came natural, though 
no doubt the Thorns thought he was only glad to be rid 
of them. 

A few days before our arrival news at last was re- 
ceived. The Thorns had missed the Indian trail, upon 
which Dalton has foisted his name, and which no white 
man can follow when the snow is on the ground, and for 
days had wandered around aimlessly, wearing out shoe 
leather and consuming their scanty supply of food. Re- 
port had it that Swiftwater Bill had picked them up in a 
starving condition, and one out of his mind as a result 
of privations endured. 

Pitts is well informed on all subjects connected with the 
outer world, and knows what yellowjournalismis. A news- 
paper correspondent brought his pretty nineteen-year- 
old wife to Fort Selkirk, and while living near by later 
in the winter she froze both her feet so badly that it was 
at first thought they might have to be amputated. The 
agent was greatly worried over the case, and particular- 
ly ‘so as he had reason to believe that the couple. were 
short on the grub ‘account. He remarked: 

“T suppose that fellow has brought his wife into this 
country to freeze her and starve her, and then write up 
her sensations for some Sunday paper. He ought to be 
in a lunatic asylum or the penitentiary.” 

That night before we turned in Mr. Pitts thoroughly 
convinced us that he could furnish us no provisions even 
if we came to the last extreme. No trading steamer 
had reached the Pelly for two years, and during the 
summer everything edible except some conderised milk 
had been cleaned out. The refugees from Dawson 
had bought the milk and there was nothing left except 
a very few pounds of flour and beans and sugar, which 
could not be bought. The agent himself was reduced to 
a very scant menu, and had practically nothing saved for 
the support of the hundred and a half. Indians who 
rounded up at the post after hunting and trapping ex- 
cursions that took them across hundreds of miles of 
unmapped virgin country. We found out afterward that 
he was — out flour to them in pound paper bags 
long after he had shut down on the white men. He said 
it would soon be gone, and that the Indians would starve 
and die like sheep in the spring, but while the little lasted 
he felt his obligation to the copper-colored men rather 
than the white. ‘The Indians were gathered here by 
traders, who promised them food,” he said, “while these 
chechacoes: (tenderfeet) have rushed in here after gold 
as if they were storming Hell, knowing they couldn't 
get grub, and deserve to suffer the consequences.” There 
was the hardest kind of an inflection to his words, and 
yet that very day, when Renaud came in with frozen 
feet and empty stomach, it was Pitts who brought over 
his bean pot and ladled out the contents till the worn man 
said enough, and who bound up and poulticed his feet. 

At Selkirk we came in daily contact with Indians. In 
another article I shall have something to say of the 
vanishing Yukon tribe. J. B. Burnnam. 





Throw a bit of alum, about the size of a marble, into 
a small bowl of water, and wet the hands and face and 
any exposed parts lightly with it. Not a mosquito will 
—— you. They hum about a little and disappear. 
—Bombay Guardian, oe 
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 Batmyal Gistory. 
Some Indian Natural History. 


Ir was a good many years ago that old Hugh Mon- 
roe, who for more than seventy-five years had traveled 
the prairies of the Northwest, told me that once he had 
found a bird’s nest in the thick hair between the horns 
of a buffalo bull that he had killed. He had two In- 
dians with him, and had killed the young bull which the 
Indians were beginning to skin and cut up; and while 
they were doing this he plucked some of the long 
hair from the forehead to use in wiping out his gun. 
As he reached down’and grasped the hair a little bird— 
a little gray bird—flew out from under his hand and 
away. Parting the hair to see whence it had come, he 
found a round, smooth nest, containing four little young 
birds. He could not tell me what kind of a bird it 
was. 

Not many weeks ago, when I was sitting in the lodge 
with my Indian father and elder brothers, principal chiefs 
of the Blackfeet, I spoke of this tale that had been told 
me, and learned that all who were present had heard of 
just this thing. On-ésta-pokau, the White Calf, had 
known of one case of this kind where the bird was a 
blackbird; but this he had not seen himself. 

Once, however, he did see the nest of a “snow bird” 
containing four eggs between the horns of a bull. In- 
quiry, followed by a careful and detailed description, 
showed that the bird which the Blackfeet call “snow 
bird” is the prairie shore lark. 








After we had talked about this for some time E-kus- 
kini, the Low Horn, said to me: “My friend, I will 
now tell you something. Do you know that Ned-po- 
muki counts the months of the winter on his tongue?” 

“No,” I said, “I know Neé-po-muki, but I do not 
know what you mean by counting the months of the 
winter on his tongue.” 

“This is it,” said Low Horn. “In spring, if you kill 
one, and open his mouth and lift up his tongue, you 
will find under the tongue five other tongues, one tongue 
for each month of the winter. In the fall he does not 
have these extra tongues. I do not know why he has 
them, nor what it means.” 

Neoé-po-muki is the chickadee, and he is so called from 
his cry; for he says always “Summer is coming, summer 
is coming.” ‘ 





“Father,” I said to White Calf, “I know that the peo- 
ple are afraid of those water dogs (siredons) that live in 
the little alkali lakes, and I know that they are Under- 
Water Animals, and as such are fearful; but what do 
they do to people? How do they harm them? They are 
not strong creatures; they have not sharp teeth and 
claws, and cannot bite nor scratch.” 

“Still, my son, they have strong power,” answered the 
old man. “When they crawl on to a-person they suck 
his skin into them; into their toes and into their belly 
and into their tail. Wherever a part of it touches a 
person, the person’s skin goes into the animal. It is 
impossible to get back your skin from them, unless you 
cut them open and peel them off.” 

“Saiyah, surely they have strong power,” I replied. 





It was a few days later that I was talking wah my 
old father about the painting on the different lodges in 
the village. There was the buffalo painted lodge of the 
Iniskim, the elk painted lodge, the one painted with the 
raven, the one with the cow’s head, and many others. 
And on nearly all of them I saw at the back of the lodge, 
high up behind the wings and close to the smoke hole, a 
design roughly in the shape of a Maltese cross, one 
arm horizontal, the other vertical. 

“You must know, my son,” said the old father, “that 
all these fashions of painting the lodges are very old. 
Long before my time or my grandfather’s time the 
people painted their lodges in this way, and it has been 
handed down through the generations. Sometimes even 
the meaning of the painting has been forgotten, though 
almost always there is a medicine that goes with the 
lodge, and a ceremony, so that the people have not forgot- 
ten what the painting means. All these different ways 
of painting have come to people in their sleep. They 
have dreamed that they must paint their lodges in these 
ways, and they have done so, and now the fashion can- 
not be changed. Only one man in the camp may paint 
his lodge in the fashion of the Iniskim, and_he is the 
man who owns the medicine of that lodge. Once there 
were two lodges of the Iniskim, one of these had a 
black ground on which the buffalo were painted to 
represent deep water; and one had a yellow ground to 
represent shallow water. Dreams telling them how 


they should paint their lodges came at different times to - 


two men who owned buffalo stones, and so there were 
two lodges of the Iniskim. One of these is now up 
north among the Kainah—the Bloods.” 

“Father,” said I, “on many of the lodges, close to the 
smoke hole I see a mark like that,” crossing my two 
forefingers. “What does that mean?” 

“That, thy boy,-is the sign of the butterfly. You know 
that it is the butterfly who brings us our dreams—who 
brings the news to us when we are asleep. Have — 
never heard a man say, when he sees a butterfly flut- 
tering over the prairie, “There is a little fellow flying 
about who is going to bring the news to some one to- 
night’? Or have you not heard a person say after 
night, as the fire burns low, and the ple begin to 
make up their beds about the lodge, ‘Well, let us go to 
bed, and see what news the butterfly will bring. All 
Indians think that the butterfly brings dreams to us.” 

“Do you know why the butterfly brings dreams, or 
i them?” I asked. ; 

” he said, “but we all of us believe 
that al Maybe it is a mation oe: soft 
and pretty moves gently, you look at him a 
long will you to sleep, but I do not know 
why it is nor how it is that he brings dreams to us.” 


More about Instinct. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Certain of your correspondents have been arguing 
learnedly and entertainingly upon the subjects of in- 
stinct, evolution, heredity, etc.; and since this seems to 
be a free-for-all shooting match, I will claim your for- 
bearance while I take a shot with my own little Faber 
No. 2, though not in a polemical vein, and give some 
reflections that have been revolving in my own mind on 
these topics. 

What is instinct? The most concise definition is 
given by Paley, as quoted by Webster: “An instinct is a 
propensity prior to experience, and independent of in- 
struction.” . 

This means, of course, prior to. the experience of the 
individual; and the philosophers of Paley’s time sup- 
posed that the instinctive impulse originated spontane- 
ously in the mind in human beings, and its equivalent 
in animals, in a purely subjective way, without connec- 
tion with extraneous influences. 

With later research and increased knowledge, we have 
learned in our day that all mental impulses are the more 
or less complex outgrowth of experience; and that class 
called instinct are the result of mental attitudes that sub- 
sisted during many generations, and became crystallized 
into persistent modes of consciousness that are trans- 
mitted by heredity, surviving in full force long after the 
impulses which gave them birth have been lost in the 
obscurity of past ages. 

. Man’s brain organism has by long and slow develop- 
ment raised him to a plane above the instinct-producing 
stage. But, down in the cellars of his mental edifice 
there is a store of crude and antiquated furniture which 
still exists in a good state of preservation and all its 
pristine strength; constituting a substratum of brain 
activity which occasionally asserts itself, and proclaims 
man’s near kinship to his brother animals, and his own 
derivation from quadrupedal ancestors. I will endeavor 
to draw a parallel between man and the lower animals 
on the common plane of instinct by citing a few familiar 
facts. 

We see that man and dog enter with equal ardor and 
mutual enjoyment into the spirit of the chase. Whence 
was this spirit derived? In both cases it is a survival 
from a stage of existence wherein the pursuit and capture 
of game was for innumerable generations their sole or 
principal means of sustaining life. Hence the impulse 
survives long after the conditions out of which it grew 
have ceased. Indeed, the more independent both man 
and dog may be of the material results of their exertions 
in the chase, the better and more enthusiastic sportsmen 
are they. 

It is said that the well-fed cat is a better mouser than 
the neglected and poorly-fed one. 

Referring to the horse, we are all familiar with his 
disposition to “shy’’ at stumps and bushes, or any sight 
or sound not common to his experience. And the 
stronger and better condition the horse may be in, the 
stronger is his propensity to “shy” at bugaboos. This 
habit is due to an impulse growing out of an environ- 
ment which made his own, survival dependent upon con- 
stant vigilance to elude the deadly spring of predacious 
beasts of the cat family. The necessity for being so con- 
stantly on the qui vive to avoid such attacks planted the 
instinct indelibly in the horse nature, so that it still per- 
sists with unabated strength long after such necessity 
has passed away. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that flight is still 
the horse’s only weapon of defense against his enemies 
beyond his own tribe. 

Turning again to man. What individual whose habits 
carry him into the woods and fields has failed to experi- 
ence that thrill of instinctive terror and impulse to make 
a great jump when he has suddenly come upon a snake 
of any kind, or even the semblance of one in vine or 
crooked stick lying in his path? 

The writer has striven manfully, but in vain, to over- 
come this instinctive repugnance to all forms of snake 
life by freely handling the harmless kinds, and even 
with caution the venomous sort; but reason will suc- 
cumb to its parent, animal instinct; and the repulsiveness 
of snakes is as strong as ever. But whence this natural 
repugnance to serpents, which is stronger in man than 
in other animals? At a time when man had to do battle 
with his numerous rivals in the struggle for existence 
on much more equal terms than at present, during the 
period of transition from physical inferiority to mental 
superiority, it is probable that the serpent tribe was the 
enemy most difficult to guard against, from its abundance 
in his surroundings and his frequent experience of com- 
ing unawares within reach of its poisonous fangs or 
deadly coils. Hence the dread of snakes was deeply 
implanted in his nature, and still persists with all 
its original force. When we ask why these instinctive 
impressions should so long survive the conditions that 
produced them, the answer is, that the period during 
which they were slowly developed was immensely longer 
than the time which has since elapsed. 

Another parallel example, showing the dominance 
of instinct over reason in man, and placing him on the 
same level with the “beasts of the field,” is shown in the 
contagion of fear, resulting in a state of panic, in which 
reason is as completely dethroned in large bodies of 


men as in herds of cattle and sheep. A very pertinent . 


example in the concrete of the potency of fear contagion 
is now being exhibited throughout the State of Missis- 


sippi, where the name “yellow fever” possesses the same . 


panic-producing poms as the yelping of a small dog 
behind a flock of fleeing sheep. 

The: contagion of rage and passion among large 
bodies of men, in which reason is cast aside, as exempli- 
fied in the ancient cry “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” 
is still very much alive among mobs and political gather- 
erings of the present time, and has its parallel in the 


lower animals in the rage ancien enone, a herd of hogs 


when one of their comrades gives full effect to his vocal 
powers in calling for help against/the attack of a com- 
mon enemy—a survival from a tiime when such a social 
omen was necessary for the survival of the porcine 
amily. : 


It may be mentioned in this connection that the grunt-" 


ing of the hog originated under conditions where, feed- 
ing in thick cover, it was necessary for thé different 


individuals in a herd by this means to keep in touch with 
one another. 

The whole category of the common superstitious fears 
in man, the dread which children (and grown persons) 
have of being alone in the dark, where no possible 
danger threatens, comes down to us by héfedity from 
a time when man’s surroundings were peopled by his im- 
agination with innumerable evil spirits and baneful in- 
fluences, and the darkness was full of hidden dangers. 
Instinct is a strong and lasting chain that binds to- 
gether man and the whole ensemble of animated life 
in a common heritage of evolutionary development. 

Since writing the above I have read Mr. E. P. Alex- 
ander’s last contribution—a very interesting one—on 
the subject of blue prints. 

In pursuing my own professional labors it is necessary 
to have stumps, buried logs, etc., unearthed and re- 
moved from the base of earthen structures. It occa- 
sionally happens in this alluvial region that am insignifi- 
cant looking root end, protruding from the ground, leads 
to an enormous stump buried underneath. So Mr. 
Alexander’s blue print theory opens up the whole ques- 
tion now agitating the minds of religionists and philos- 
ophers, whether or not a Supreme Ruler of the universe 
manages all the minute details in thé development of 
organized life by His own intelligent direction on this 
globe of ours, and planetary system of our own sun, as 
well as those of some hundreds of millions of other 
suns which modern telescopes disclose to our view. 

This is not the proper place to go into such a contro- 
versy, but I think I can present in a clear light the issue 
between Mr. Alexander and the Darwin school by a 
simple illustration from nature. 

In the lowest swamps of the Mississippi bottoms there 
grows an oak called the overcup. It is so called be- 
cause the acorn is almost completely covered by a 
thick outer hull. The tree in other respects is very sim- 
ilar to the post oak of the hill country. The thick 
envelope enables the acorn to float, and so survive. 
The overflow acorns that have not this cevering, sink, 
and the germ is destroyed by long submergence. 

Darwin’s theory is that, when these conditions were 
developing, those acorns that chanced to possess en- 
velopes thick enough to float them alone survived the 
overflow, and by the well established law of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest” the ultimate form was developed. 

Per contra: did the Almighty “in the beginning” fore- 

see these late developments in the quarternary period of 
the earth’s history, and make a blue print in advance of 
the overcup acorn? : 
_ It appears to me that Mr. Alexander’s necessity for 
interposing his blue print theory arises from his failure 
to avail himself of the unlimited credit in the commodity 
of time, which all philosophers are permitted to draw 
upon in the great bank of eternity. In other words, 
granted time enough as a fulcrum, and Mr. Darwin’s 
lever is fully capable of lifting the protozoan into man. 


CoaHoMa. 
Mississippi. 


"Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Oregon Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Well, my dear old friend, how are you? It’s a full 
year since we exchanged greetings. A year! only another 
wrinkle in the face of time, creased deep enough to in- 
case the panorama of a snap shot at the battle of life. 
But to us poor little mortals a year, with its own four 
seasons, to say nothing of the numerous close and open 
seasons added by our superserviceable Legislative As- 
semblies, seems like a long time. 














_ That reminds me that the Oregon Legislature is now 
in extra session. That word “extra” is good, for it in- 
volves a lot of extra work, extra pay, extra legislation, 
etc., hardly worth the candle. However, we have at last 
got a United States senator, a change in the fish and 
game protective laws and some needed modifications of 
the general game laws, which will doubtless be more 
fully referred to in next edition of “Game Laws in 
Brief.” 

Mr. F.-H. Thurston-(Kelpie), of Central Lake, Mich., 
paid me a nice visit the first of this month. If all the 
Kingfishers are like Kelpie, I can readily understand 
why these grand old fellows all look forward with so 
much pleasure to a gathering of the clan. 








Corroborative of the statement so often made that 
the Mongolian pheasant cock is aggressive, bold and 
valiant, let. me relate an incident that came under my 
own observation to-day. Billy Newman and I were 
strolling along near a meadow within the limits of the 
city of Portland, when we observed, not far away, a com- 
motion among a flock of turkeys. Upon investigation 
we found the-big bronze gobbler doing battle with a 
Mongolian cock, and, of course, became very interested 
spectators. I think, from the published account of the 
Sullivan-Corbett fight, that the tactics of the contestants 
in the two battles were much the same, and tlie result 
was the same, except (if my memory serves me) the 
big fellow didn’t run away down at New Orleans. That 
ring-neck whipped the old gobbler in two rounds—or 
rather, they fought two rounds and the Mongolian 
licked the gobbler good and hard both rounds. It was a 
game fight, but science won. 





Much fine oe with the salmon trout is reported 
from all over the State. John Haggett and Billy New- 
man have just returned from the Siletz country, just 
north of Yaquina Bay, and report that they found more 
big salmon trout than they knew what to do with. 

As an indication of the vast numbers of salmon trout 
to be had at this season of the year, Grant Patton ‘(now 


of Tillamook) was in my office last week and told me — 


that in less than two hours he caught with hook and 
line in the Nehalem River forty-five salmon trout, run- 
ing from 1 to 3lbs., and I might add that I will swear to 
anything Grant tells me for the truth. 

Portianp, Oregon, Oct. 14, S. H. Greener, | 
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The Rime of the Deer Hunters. 
(Suggested by Rudyard Kipling’s “Rime of the Three Sealers.”) 


Away by the home of the sidling lands, . 
Where the rifles are rusting red, 
Since the blue game law of '97 
Passed on to be, three times read; 
There, when the Hunters congregate, 
They tell the tale anew, 
How the Driver claimed the right to the hide, 
When deer was dead and the Slayer'’s pride 
Made him easy to hoodoo, 


Now this is the law of the Mountaineer, which he proves 
by custom old, 

And when they drove the deer in the fall, it no man 
need be told: 

That the hunter, who started the hounds in the woods 
and climbed the mountain side, 

Was to have his share of the meat allowed, as well as 

. the horns and hide. 


The hunters met in the early morn, when the white frost 


made it worth, 

And the buck deer put on his Sunday clothes, and his 
forefoot smote the earth. 

The hounds were loosed in the mountain top, the 
standers they must wait , 

Till the deer was killed or the driver came to relieve 
them soon or late. 

And a man who shot and missed a deer—his shirt-tail 
then was cut, 

And he suffered the gibes of all the camp—the Camp of 
the Hungry Gut. 

But if a deer came through the stand, and was killed in 
passing it, 

The hunters cut him into lots, dividing bit by bit, 

And whether the meat was lost or won by shooting at 
mark or draw, 

The Driver could claim his right to the hide, and his 
claim was good in Law. 

. 

Now this is the tale of two City Men, but one was Hill- 
side born, ; 

And his nature led him back to the woods when the 
Shirkar shucked the corn; 

And so, one Fall, he brings to hunt at the place where 
the waters head, 

His friend from among the Up Above, who was city 
born and bred, 

In whom the blood of his ancestry made him mad to 
kill a deer, 

And he loaded him down with cartridges and other 
hunting gear. 

The first knew where to find a deer, and the other went 
in search 

Of his place by the side of the noisy stream—the stand 
was the Leaning Birch. 

A buck came down at the Leaning Birch, and around 
him the water swirled, 

And the look that came in the Stander’s face was the 
look of another world; 

The a the prehistoric man, “in the hocking in the 
night, 

When he stood to the flank of the Aurock, when the red 
snow reeked of fight.” 

“The flame spurt red sprang out ahead” as the .44-90 
spoke, 

And the noble. brute leaped and went down as by a 
thunder stroke. 

The chase was done, the deer undressed, and the Driver 
claimed the hide, 

But the Slayer wished the pelt for a rug, and such was 
his doom and pride, 

For between the two was a poker debt of nine dollars 
and fifty cents, 

Which the Driver swore the hide of the deer should go 
to recompense; 

Firmly he stood and nothing else would induce or make 
him afraid, 

And ere that hide graced the city home thus was the 
bargain made. 

ANDREW PRICE. 
Maruinron, W. Va. 
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Boston and Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Fallen leaves are troubling the 
Maine big game hunters a good deal just at present. 
Still snow has fallen in some of the northern sections of 
the State to the extent that some tracking has been 
done. Mr. G. H. Sperry, of Boston, has captured a big 
moose at Great Fish Lake, Aroostook county, Me. The 
monster is reported to have weighed 1,100lbs., and there 
is no use of disputing the weight till the returns of the 
American Express Company can be got at, when it is 
likely that the carcass weighed about 6oolbs. The ant- 
lers had a spread of 59%in. Mr. Sperry was accompanied 
on the hunting trip by Byron Stark and Dr. Simpson, of 
New York. They got two deer, one an albino, and a 
black bear. Partridges they found very scarce. Three 
other moose came down on the same train with that of 
Mr. Sperry. Rev. B. C. Wentworth, of Waterville, Me., 
has returned from a hunting trip in the vicinity of Nor- 
cross, Me., with a fine buck deer. C. L. Ctuishman, of 
Auburn, Me., with a New York gentleman, brings from 
near the Canadian border the largest buck deer of the 
season, weighing about 200lbs. Some Lewiston, Me., 
hunters, including F. H. Packard, Henry O. Cutler, 
Edwaré Wakefield, and some Portland hunters, have re- 
turned from the Seboomook Cottage, Northeast Carry, 
where they killed a black bear, one of the largest ever 
taken in that section. 

Deer are coming into the markets of every village in 
Maine, according to the newspapers, and the numbers 
and size must be great, even if the reports are only half 
true. Not satisfied with marketing the game in their 
own State, the hunters or dealers are sendine a great 
many to Boston. I saw a large number of fresh arrivals 
to-day. They are coming some way, of which the Maine 
commissioners can readily be convinced, if they will 
take the trouble to investigate. Evidently somebody is 
killing Maine big game for market, and at-an alarming 
rate. 


Ocr. 24.—-Moose are coming into the Boston mar- 


kets, notwithstanding they are, without doubt, unusually 
scarce this year. A gentleman who is oh the road a 
good deal, ‘and very frequently over the Bangor & 
Aroostook, stopping frequently at the city of Bangor, 
is just in from a trip, and tells me that not one-half of 
the number of moose have passed through Bangor this 
season, so far, as during the corresponding time a 
year ago. Still, Boston marketmen manage to get hold 
of the few there are. I saw one unloaded into the place 
of a market concern Saturday. Curiously enough it was 
unloaded from the wagon of an East Boston express 
company; a team that would be_as little likely to have 
hold of it, if it was being openly and legally forwarded, 
as would a gentleman’s carriage. There was no tag on 
it, as the Maine game laws require—tag of the owner. 
It excited some attention, and neither the marketmen nor 
the expressmen had anything to say. The moose was 
evidently a young one; not over three years old. One 
horn was peculiar in formation, making it really a 
horn rather than an antler. It was slender, and of 
nearly the same size for the whole length—tin. in dia- 
meter and at least 10in. long. The horn came down in 
front of the animal’s face, something in the shape of the 
horn of a gnu, possibly that of a musk ox or domestic 
cow with crumpled horn. The other horn of the dead 
moose was a regular moose antler, though small in 
size. I will obtain a photograph of the head, for repro- 
duction in the Forest AND STREAM, if possible. 

F. E. Whiting, of the Boston Herald, is out of the 
woods from a trip to Jo Merry Lake. He brings home 
the head of a fine buck. Among the other Boston 
hunters who have taken deer in Maine this season may 
be noted H. L. Wiggin, C. B. Seagrave, C. C. Foster, 
J. Foster, H. E. Gross, D. Sheehan, A. F. Kenney, W. 
H. Lougee, J. L. Towle, J. F. Richardson, W. G. Pay- 
son. Gunners outside of Boston are reported to have 
taken deer as follows: E. W. Prescott, C. M. Gould, A. 
H. Doble, G. E. Morrill, W. H. Priest, M. A. Head, 
M. A. T. Gail, H. T. Stansfield, O. W. Whittemore, A. 
W. Rogers, G. T. Freeman and C. B. Gudell. Mrs. H. 
B. Adams is reported to have killed two deer at Julian 
Viles’ Tim Pond camps. 

A Bangor daily paper report says that Fish and Game 
Commissioner L. T. Carlton has just been in that city, in 
the interest Of the enforcement of the game laws. He 
has brought two men from Houlton to justice for killing 
a cow moose in April, 1897. One he fined $200 and the 
other $100. Well, I thought that the Maine game laws 
distinctly specified “imprisonment” for illegally killing 
moose, and “no fine about it.” Has Commissiorer Carl- 
ton again taken the interpretation of the game laws into 
his own hands, as in the case of the boy moose killers, 
whom he let off altogether? SPECIAL. 





Notes from New Brunswick. 


Tue rush of American sportsmen into this Province 
appears to be nearly over for the present. A much larger 
number than usual, however, are coming to hunt on the 
snow, including some parties who did not secure their 
full complement of big game in September. 

I have had occasion to remark heretofore that no 60in. 
moose heads have yet been taken on Miramichi waters, 
whereas they have quite frequently been found on the 
Tobique and the Restigouche. Mr. Gordon Parker, of 
Woburn, Mass., however, has shot a moose in the 
Crooked Deadwater country with a cross section of 58in. 
This is crowding the Tobique moose rather close, and 
Braithwaite maintains that “Tim Lynch,” the king of all 
moose, is still at large on the head of Renous. Mr. 
Parker and his friend Mr. Fowle are expected out in a 
few days, when full details of their trip will be obtainable. 


Carter H. Fitzhugh and Owen F. Aldis, of Chicago, - 


who were out on a short hunt with William Griffin, of 
Stanley, saw both moose and caribou, but failed to take 
due cognizance of the fleeting element of time, and their 
trophies are still “on the hoof.” 

John Bodkin has returned from a hunting and camp- 
ing trip of several weeks’ duration on the Nepisiguit. 
Mr. Bodkin’s feat of calling up and shooting a moose 
with a spread of over 6oin. last season gave him a well- 
deserved reputation as one of the best of our amateur 
“callers.” Mr. Bodkin did not have his usual luck this 
season. He brought home a nice caribou, but no moose. 
He thinks that the upper waters of the Nepisiguit have 
been overcrowded with hunting parties this fall. 

A party composed of A. L. Powell, M. J. Nevins, E. J. 
Mullaley and George H. Davis went through Vance- 
boro the other day in a contented frame of mind. They 
were hunting near the Bathurst Lakes. They killed four 
— moose in four successive days, and also shot a cari- 

uu. 

It was a pleasure for local sportsmen to learn that Mr. 
Charles S. Bird and his friend, D. F. Fales, of East 
Walpole, Mass., had excellent luck on the Tobique. 
They secured two moose, the largest having a spread of 
57¥%in. and twenty-six points. This party had George 
Armstrong, of: Perth Centre, as guide. Mr. Fales also 
shot a large caribou. 

The American sportsman is almost sure to be break- 
ing some record or other. Mr. B. R. Houghten, of 
Boston, takes a pardonable pride in the fact that he 
arrived in camp on the Tobique Tuesday night, Oct. 4. 
and upon starting out after breakfast next morning had 
his moose down in thirty minutes. 

Meose heads, most of them of wide spread, have lately 

one through Vanceboro, shot by R. E. Gregg, C. L. 
eee Moses Williams, W. H. Moses, Dr. Tuttle, ‘W. 
L. Mitier and M. Williamson. I was unable to learn 

articulars. Caribou were taken out by R. E. Gregg, 

oses Williams, W. L. Pierce and W. F. Jenkins, and a 
deer by Dr. Cliff. Six other moose heads went through 
last week, of which the customs agent was unable to 
learn the owners. 

W. H. Foster, of the editorial staff of the New York 
World, and his friend, John Hunt, came down the other 
day from the head Tobique. Adam Moore, their 
guide, called up three moose, but our friends were not 
successful in locating the lead in a vital point. They 
secured, however, two caribou and a bear. 

A party composed of J. S. Ehrich and wife, and S. W. 
Lehman, all of New York. returned on the 18th, after a 
fortnight’s hunt on the Sisters Lakes. They had as 
guides W. H. Allen, Ed. Norred and Ed. Church. They 


brought out two heads of 48 and Soin. spreads. Mr. 
ae wounded a much larger moose than either of 
these. 

Mr, Z. H. Jarman and brother, of Brooklyn, brought 
a nice moose out of the Canaan country. Their guide 
was James H. Ryder. Mr. Jarman states that the party 
wounded and lost another bull. He speaks very highly 
of the Canaan region in regard to its moose supply. and 
also of Mr. Ryder as a skillful guide and caller. 

Near the country in which Mr. Jarman hunted are 
the wild meadows of Lake Brook. George H. Wood- 
burn, of Philadelphia, shot a bull moose there on the 
8th inst., with a remarkable set of antlers. The points 
numbered thirty and the spread was 55in. Careful meas- 
urements were taken of this moose, which stood 7ft. 1in. 
high at the withers. 


Frank H. RIsTEEN. 
Frepericton, Oct, 21. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Methods of “Mr. Hicks.” 


Cuicaco, IIl., Oct. 22—The Forest anp STREAM of 
last week contained a mention of the mythical “Mr. 
Hicks,” of Milwaukee, who has been acting as a blind 
for the covering of the continuous traffic in illegal Wis- 
consin game. “Mr. Hicks,” as is now fully known in the 
cities of Chicago and Milwaukee, is no one but H. L. 
Brown & Son, of 225 South Water street, Chicago. This 
concern has been dealing in illegal game for a long time 
and had managed to get it in here under cover in one 
way or another. The firm was trapped by means of a 
decoy letter, written by a man in Wisconsin, who repre- 
sented that he could send in a large number of partridges 
daily from his shipping point. The security which seems 
to have been felt by this concern in carrying on its illegal 
work, and its opinion of the chances of being caught 
for handling game illegal in Illinois, may best be seen by 
the following excerpts from the data collected by Warden 
August Zinn, ‘of Milwaukee, who detected the real na- 
ture of “Mr. Hicks.” The first letter read as follows: 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 29.—Your favor of Sept. 26 received. We 
inclose you private instructions for shipping game. Follow these 
instructions closely. Bill to Milwaukee and your game will reach 
us all right. We will send you some tags, and the initial letters 
on those tags will represent your name on our. books. Partridges 
are worth $1.50 per dozen; venison 14 to 16 cents per pound. Try 
and have some with us the first of the week. reat this matter 


confidentially. H. L. Brown & Son. 
he tags inclosed are - ious: 


HICKS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. £. E. 


The shipping instructions by which the law of Wiscon- 
sin was to be broken were sent in this form: 

Wisconsin shippers should follow the instructions given below 
and their shipments will reach us promptly and a great deal 
of annoyance in receiving unknown packages will be done away 
with. Bill all packages to L. H. Hicks, Milwaukee, Wis., putting a 
tag to that effect on outside of package and another inside. e 
outside tag is invariably torn off after shipment leaves Milwaukee, 
and unless you follow instructions and place a tag on inside youcan 
easily see that it is impossible for us to determine from whom the 


shipment is, as all packages are billed fiom Milwaukee. The 
letter or letters at bottom or back of tags that we sent you stands 
for shipper’s name on our books. © not loan tags unless 
you thoroughly erase these letters, otherwise shipment is credited 
to the name that letter corresponds with here, and sales sent 
accordingly. 

Do not fail to put invoice inside of package, being careful 


to give correctly the count of each variety, and sign your name 
on the back of each ticket. 

We will take care of you all_right at this end. We have now 
on our books a number of unknown packages which we will 
readily account to the shipper for upon receiving a correct in- 
voice and name of owner, with post-office address. 

Market steady, and we hope our shippers will observe above in- 
structions to the letter, and we can do a good business tovether 
this fall. H. L. Brown & Son. 


In case of any game being caught here in Chicago 
by the Illinois warden, this precious set of merchants 
declared themselves ready to stand good for the loss. 
They sent the following guarantee, which I should think 
would make Harry Loveday think a lot of them: 

“We personally guarantee to make good to any ship- 
per any consignment that might be interfered with 
by the game warden at this end, providing same are 
consigned to us in tight packages and the shipper fol- 
lows our instructions as sent out heretofore.” 


Loveday Catches “Mr. Hicks.” 


Yesterday our State warden, Harry Loveday, came in 
and said he had a bit of news in regard to this end of 
the Wisconsin steal, carried on by the Brown concern. 
He had located a leak, and earlier made a seizure of a 
lot of game that had been shipped in to the outfit, via 
“Mr. Hicks.” The lot was mostly partridges. It is a 
certainty that the firm of H. L. Brown & Son would 
better walk the track pretty close from now on, so far 
as the Chicago end is interested. 


- Where the Illegal Game came from. 


It has been urged upon State Warden Ellarson, of 
Wisconsin, for a long time, that deer were being killed 
pretty much all summer and shipped to market from 
the neighborhood of Greenwood. This the warden 
denied, but proof was later found that the charges are 
only too correct. A great deal of such work has been 
done near Greenwood, Wis. From Neillsville, Wis., 
comes a protest of the citizens of better sort, who de- 
clare that buyers are shipping out 500 to 600 partridges 
per day. The men of that country who want some game 
left declare that at the present rate the deer and grouse 


will soon be gone. This is one of the supply points of 
“Mr. Hicks.” 


South Water Street. 


Warden Loveday tells me to-day that he finds that 
this year the marketing of Illinois game has fallen off 
to almost nothing. He has caught only three packages 
so far this season.. Last year at this time, as may per- 


haps be remembered, he found things very different, and 
had in the same number of days confiscated sixty-five 
different packages of Illinois game. He has this fall 
seized on South Water street and at the depots in: all 
eighty-seven packages of game, coming into this market 
ahead of our open season. The contents of these — 

icKS, - 


ages were 918 prairie chickens, 424 partridges, 730 
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93 quail and 3 deer. “Most of this game, said Mr. Love- 
day, “was rotten and unfit for use. Of the lot, five pack- 
ages were directed to ‘L. H. Hicks, Milwaukee.’ Some 
had on them ‘L. H. Brown,’ and others had nothing to 
mark them but ‘Hicks, Milwaukee.’” Mr. Loveday 
says some of the heavy dealers have told him they 
would turn over any illegal stuff they got. A few pack- 
ages were-turned in. How many duplicates of the 
methods of the Mr. Hicks outfit there may be I presume 
no one. but the recording angel definitely knows. 


The Northern Flight. 


The bad storms of the past week have sent down the 
Northern birds all over the Wisconsin marshes. The 
birds have been abundant on.the best of the grounds. I 
saw to-day Mr. John Roberts, of Neenah, who told 
me he has been shooting for a long while this fall on 
the Butte des Morts and Poygan marshes. At the latter 
lake he says there were more ducks than he had seen 
for a long time, though they did not work very well, 
rafting up and not moving till sundown. On Puckaway 
Lake much the same'thing was reported; plenty of birds, 
but no very heavy shooting. Theodore Thomas and 
a party of friends, of Milwaukee, went to Fox Lake, 
Wis., where they had only fair sport. Other Milwaukee 
men have gone to Sullivan, Winneconne and other fam- 
ous points. Koshkonong Lake has been favored with a 
heavy flight, both of shooters:and of ducks. The past 
week has offered splendid canvasback weather, and some 
fine ‘bags, have been made around that standby of Wis- 
consin waters. Warden Johnson, of Winnebago fame, 
has been detailed and put on duty at Koshkonong, so 
that the sneak-box work will no doubt have at least 
temporary check. 

It is thought that at the next session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature there will be a good fight made for a law 
stopping spring shooting. It is beginning to be realized 
that the spring shooting in the State drives away birds 
that would otherwise breed on the great marshes, and 
make good shooting in the fall. 

The flight is in all over Minnesota also. I hear that 
Ottertail county, around Ashby, Minn., is very good 
this month. Lake Traverse is another good point, 
though much hunted. Many are going to Brown’s Val- 
ley, and the returns are good from that point. Big Lake 
is another Minnesota point which is good this week. At 
Fosston, Minn., the sport on ducks has been reported 
very: good for the past week. This is a great point for 
partridges also. 

Duck shooting at the Caw Caw Club, on Puckaway 
Lake, Wis., has been improving. Major Cunningham 
and party bagged ninety ducks during their stay this 
week. 

Two Milwaukee gentlemen, Messrs. W. H. Dodsworth 
and John W. Mariner, have returned from Bordulac, 
N. D.. They brought out about 200 birds, ducks and 
geese, and report fine shooting. They say the heavy 
storms have started the flight in great shape. 

The Minnewaukon Club, of Dubuque, Ia., have re- 
turned from their trip to the Devil’s Lake country, of 
North Dakota. They brought back with them 100 geese 
and 300 ducks. They killed in all 200 geese and 650 
ducks. They say the shooting was not quite what it 
should have been, 

Shooting at Mitchell’s Lake, near San Antonio, Texas, 
is excellent, and I understand a club will be formed to 
control that wonderful wildfowl resort. 

The market hunters of Texas complain that the new 
non-export game law is ruining their business. 


The Ascent of the Grand Teton. 


Regarding the mooted question over the ascent of 
the Grand Teton peak, over which there has been some 
discussion in the Forest AND STREAM, Prof. Langford 
writes to me that he has made an extended answer to 
Mr. Owen’s article, which was printed in the New York 
Herald, and he goes on to say regarding his own 
claim of first ascent of this peak: 

“T have had some correspondence with a few friends 
during the past few years relative to my ascent of the 
Teton. Some doubt has been expressed whether we 
reached the highest pinnacle. One suggestion was that 
the misty or smoky atmosphere may have rendered it 
difficult to determine the relative height of two pinnacles 
of nearly the same elevation. Another was that the 
cloud which usually hangs on the top of the Teton may, 
from the point we reached, have obscured our view of a 
higher peak. These suggestions have no significance, as 
the day was perfectly clear. Mr. Owen challenges my 
veracity, and seeks to make his challenge good by 
ridiculous arguments. He will fail to convince a hunter 
that a mountain sheep cannot climb to the top of the 
Teton, which he has himself reached.” 


White Deer. 


A white deer was killed in the coast range of California 
this month by a party of woodland hunters, Messrs. 
Briggs, Brown and Taylor. I do not have particulars, 
but it is said the animal was the first of its kind seen 
in that country for very many years. 


Wisconsin Deer Licenses. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of the non- 
resident deer license system of Wisconsin last year was 
the fact that the records showed less than a few score of 
non-resident hunters, whereas the resident licenses ran 
up into the thousands. I firmly believe that under the 
organized system of-railroad hunting traffic solicitation 
there are at least half as many non-resident deer hunters 
in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
as there are resident hunters. To the man who is far 
away from a deer country it seems a very desirable thin 
to kill a-deer. He brings back a pair of spike buc' 
antlers,;‘and hangs them up in his dining room, and his 
bosom swells as he looks at them and talks about them. 
To the man who lived fifty or a hundred miles from the 
place where this same deer -was killed the matter of 
going out and killing deer perhaps seemed so simple and 
common an affair that he never troubled himself to do 
it. Of course, with actual residents in the deer country 
it is a little different. In the pine country there are no 
a great many cattle kept, and such meat as is shipped in 
by the transportation companies is mostly manufactured 


from the succulent hog. Fresh meat is easily obtained 
on the runway, and a great many deer are killed for food, 
to say nothing of the great numbers killed for shipping 
to Chicago, in spite of the eagle eye of the express com- 
panies, so reluctant to carry contraband game. What- 
ever the ratio of non-resident and resident deer hunters 
may actually be in the brief fall hunting season, there 
is no doubt whatever of the prevalence of the widely ex- 
tended fraud in the matter of deer licenses in the State 
of Wisconsin. It is gratifying to learn that in the State 
of Wisconsin there is to be at least an attempt to cor- 
rect this abuse. The licenses and applications issued 
last year have been recalled, and others sent in their 
stead to the county clerks. The license is void unless 
stamped by the seal of the county clerk, and under the 
new law, if the county clerk does not know the man 
who asks for the deer license, the latter must bring 
a certificate from the city or town clerk, telling who he 
is and where he comes from, the matter of personal 
identification being a necessity. Except under flagrant 
connivance of officials, this should put an end to the 
use of resident licenses by non-resident deer hunters, an 
abuse which last year was one of the most glaring shown 
in the all too common disregard of the public for the 
game laws. 


The Executive. 


It is an old saying that you cannot enforce a law 
which the people do not want. This ought to be true. 
Yet the people ought to reflect that the laws of America 
and the laws of each State of the United States are not 
arbitrary measures inflicted by the hand of despotism, 
but are measures which they themselves have asked for 
and secured. Game laws are no new things, but have 
been upon the statute books of our States for many 
years and many decades. As much thought and care 
and intelligence have been expended in this class of 
legislation as in any other class, and the result has been 
that our code of game laws is for the most part a good 
one. The fatally weak part in the chain is.on the ex- 
ecutive side. The system of local wardens in the regions 
where game is killed is notoriously weak all over the 
Western country, to say nothing of the inability of the 
whole machinery of the State commissions to break up 
the admitted lawlessness of the game markets. What 
we need, at least certainly in the West, is less time put 
into laws and more money put into wardens. We have 
sheriffs and deputies enough to arrest the murderers 
and thieves, the embezzlers and defaulters and swindlers. 
We can follow a man from New York to San Francisco 
and catch him and bring him back and have him tried and 
convicted and punished, supposing that his offense is 
one against individual property rights. How about it 
in case of a violation of the game law? It is likely that 
not one violation in a thousand is ever punished. To 
follow a man from New York to San Francisco for an 
offense against the game laws would be called a perse- 
cution, even if our laws tolerated his pursuit under the 
proper requisition. For the county warden to prose- 
cute his neighbor is also called persecution under the 
laws as they are. Then why did the people make these 
laws? Why do they not wipe them from the statute 
books? Or else, if we are to regard these laws as the 
wish of the actual majority of the people, why can they 
not be enforced? It is only their enforcement which 
will ever bring them into respect. We would have 
plenty of theft and highway robberies and murder if it 
were not for the enforcement of the laws against those 
crimes. Weaken the executive and you weaken the 
whole law. Strengthen the executive of the game laws 
and you strengthen those laws. 

These thoughts arise the more naturally as one re- 
flects upon the undoubtedly increasing interest in the 
matters of fish and game protection in all parts of the 
Western country. Sometimes I am disposed to hope 
that there will some day really arrive a growth of pop- 
ular sentiment which will set these matters right. I 
presume I have used as much newspaper space as al- 
most any one in reporting and supporting game protec- 
tion. It is the rarest thing that I ever have any one 
write to me and express the least interest in this sort 
of thing. Yet if perchance I learn of any new and game 
country and mention that, I have a g°7*t manv inquiries 
regarding it. 


The Panhandle of Texas. 


A writer in the News, of Dallas, Texas, takes up the 
question of the complete change in the game supply 
of that State. He mentions more especially the prac- 
tical extinction of the wild turkey in many regious, re- 
marking, “Here and there a flock can be seen, but there 
is not one now to where there were once a thousand.” 
He says that these birds were most easily killed off in 
the country where the timber was infrequent, as they took 
to the trees to roost and were easily located and killed 
on the roosts in the scarce timber patches. In regard to 
the ‘present status of the game in the upper part of the 
State he has this to say: 

“The prairie chickens and quail suffered from the 
hunters that came with the railroads from north and 
east into this part of the country. Thousands upon 
thousands were killed and shipped to St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. In some parts of the Panhandle the 
chickens are increasing very rapidly. In the first place 
the game laws are protecting them and the small stock- 
owner is doing the same. Besides this, the Kaffir corn 
is the finest food for them and they are doing well. 
Three kinds of quail are to be found in what is called 
northwest Texas. The Bob White, the old standby bird, 
is (in great numbers) on hand and around the farms 
of the eastern part of the district mentioned. On the 
plains, or rather around the breaks of the plains, the 
blue quail ate in abundance. These are the topknots, a 
small variety of the California quail. They are not con- 
sidered good hunting, from the fact that they do not 
‘stand’ the dog well, their means of escape being in 
running away. But when they can be forced into the 
grass, they will lie well; and as they are very game, the 
dog will work on them quite as well as on the Bob 
White. I am told that in and around the -Guadalupe 
Mountains the larger blue quail, or the California quail 
proper, are numerous. All these bitds, as I have .said, 
are now protected by law, and if the courts will enforce 





the law as it should be enforced, in time the old abun- 
dance of game in Texas will come again.” 

e Ido not think game protection is a popular topic, yet 
after a while it may become more so, and perhaps all in 
due course we shall see a change in affairs which will go 
toward justifying the pains taken by Forest AND STREAM 
and other journals of its kind. In line with this, for in- 
stance, is the editorial mention in the Forest City Times, 
of Arkansas, which comes pat with the train of thought 
following on the open disregard of the license law in 
certain Northern States last year. The newspaper men- 
tioned remarks, “We are glad to note the interest 
aroused throughout all parts of the State as to the pro- 
tection of game. The passage of laws simply will not 
remedy the indiscriminate slaughter of game. We have 
laws enough, and what is needed is officers to define and 
enforce them. To prohibit the killing of game for five 
years, without special officers to enforce the law, would 
only increase the number of violators, and game would 
become extinct in less than the time prescribed for its 
protection. Give us a game warden in each county, with 
deputies and a grand jury to back them, and with the 
present laws game will always be plentiful.” 

That’s it. It is deputies and a grand jury that we need. 


E. Hove. 
1200 Boyce Burtpinc, Chicago, II. 


A Bohemian Field-Drive. 


LET us suppose that a feld-kreis, or field-drive, is 
about to take place. From a certain point two lines of 
beaters, with a “shooter” every 300yds. or so, diverge 
right and left, and, walking in Indian file, each detach- 
ment describes a half-circle, thus forming a ring usually 
of some two miles in diameter. In the center of the 
circle waves a flag upon which the whole line is to 
converge.* 

And now the ofder to advance, passed from keeper to 
keeper by the aid of the ubiquitous. horn, comes. Every 
now and then a hare rises from its form, and steals 
away, generally out of range. For the first quarter of an 
hour or so one hardly gets a shot. But wait! Gradually 
the circle lessens. Hares that have been roused on-the 


other side of the ring begin to make,their appearance - 


—some with ears laid back, and body stretched out to its 
full extent, as they gallop for all they are worth; others 
coming slowly and quietly along, and sitting up, from 
time to time, to look round for a way of escape. Poor 
things! Sooner or later they almost all come to the 
guns. Now and then one will boldly charge the beaters 
—the best chance for safety, if only they all knew it. 
Sometimes a covey of partridges will flash down the 
wind, scattering right and left, and testing one’s skill to 
the uttermost, as they rise high in the air to clear the 
line. 

The firing grows fast and furious as the ring grows 
smaller, for the hares are literally in droves. Ten or a 
dozen hares are frequently lying dead in front of one at 
the same moment; and the guns become almost too hot 
to hold. 

A blast from the horn of the head keeper at length 
checks the advance. The circle is by this time not 
much more than a hundred yards across, and firing with- 
in it would soon become dangerous, so the beaters open 
out, and form themselves in groups behind each gun, 
thus allowing the remaining animals egress and a run 
for life. 

In one drive like this kind 500 or even more hares are 
frequently killed. There is something about it, though, 
not quite in accordance with one’s notions of fair play, 
the animals being, as it were, caught in a trap from 
which there is no escape. 

The most solemn function comes at the end of a 
day’s shooting, when the slain are arranged in rows 
neatly on the ground, and the head keeper, hat in hand, 
reads out the number.of each variety of game killed and 
the sum total, closing with a profound bow and a 
“Waidmann’s Heil,” to which the sportsmen reply with 
“Waidmann’s Dank.” On some estates it is customary 
to blow the death-song of the various beasts and birds, 
= also to announce what each hunter has himself 
shot. 

Many Austrian hosts give what they consider to be the 
best place throughout the day to the guest of the highest 
social rank—a proceeding rather apt to lead to a certain 
amount of jealousy. Sometimes it happens, however, 
that the favored individual’ is by no.means the best 
shot, and far from being the hunt-king (as the sportsman 
who kills the most is called), even fails to hold his 
own. 

An amusing incident once occurred at the end of a 
day’s covert shooting. A certain gentleman of high 
tank, who had enjoyed the best position throughout 
the day, had fired off a tremendous number of cartridges 
with but very poor results. This placed the head keeper 
in a very delicate position. To announce the decidedly 
meager score of the august sportsman was not to be 
thought of! Approaching one of the other guests, and 
drawing him aside, he whispered: “Pardon me, but 
have you any objection to my adding forty of your 
hares and thirty of your pheasants to ——’s total?” “Do 
it by all means,” replied the other guest; and, as two or 
three more sportsmen were ma good-natured, the 
gentleman in question thus obtained the nominal title 
of the hunt-king! 

Whether he fondly imagined that he had killed all 
the game that he was credited with, or whether he knew 
that the obliging keeper had “doctored” the figures, I 
cannot say.—Hodgson’s Plain and Peak. 


Hotel Advertising Pays. 


Mr. E. B. Cobb, of Cobb’s Island, Va., writes: ° “I 
have received quite a number of letters of inquiry from 
gunners since advertising in Forest AND STREAM this 
year.’ 


I am carrying an advertisemen’ of the Camp Franklin 
Hotel and Cottages in the Forest anp Stream at the 
present time, and will say further that it is the only 
that I have «ver gotten any results from.—C. J 
Woodruff, Wis. 
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On Ottawa Marshes. 


CLEeveLanD,..0., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
One of the members of the Ottawa Shooting Club, Mr. 
John J. Flick, was up to the marsh last week, and he 
told me that he had a fine time. Arriving at the club 
house Monday night, in time to get all his traps ready 
ior Tuesday morning, he got out about daybreak and 
rowed down the Sandusky River to the mouth of Green 
Creek, then pulling his boat over the dam at the mouth 
cf Green Creek, he rowed up a large body of water we 
call “Goose Pond.” As he neared the upper end of the 
pond quite a large number of ducks kept getting up, 
until having reached a large rice bed at the upper end, he 
decided that that was about the best place he could find 
to set out his decoys, so there he located. The ducks 
kept coming back and circling around over head, while 
he and his “punter” were getting his blind in shape. 
Having fixed everything to their satisfaction in a few 
minutes, they settled down to business. The wind was 
blowing hard from the southwest, so that the ducks 
coming right up the pond against the wind made nice 
shooting, as the wind was over the shooter’s back. 
Some of the ducks, especially the widgeon and pintail, 
would swing right into the decoys, while the mallards 
and teal would pass on further, dropping into the rice. 
Well, the result was, after getting a single now and 
then, and once in a while a double on a pair of mal- 
lards trying to get by, and more often a clean miss 
with one or both barrels, by 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
he had thirty-six ducks. After picking up his decoys 
and a few ducks that had floated down the pond, he 
pulled over to Green Creek, then up the creek to “Rat- 
tlesnake” Cut, through the cut to the Sandusky River, 
and then with about a half-mile pull he reached the 
club house, in time fer a good dinner. 

On the following day, Wednesday, he located in 
Channel No. 1, and picked up seventeen ducks during 
the day, ‘and then on Thursday he had a nice shoot 
again. He said that when he pulled in through Peach 
Island Cut and up Channel No. 1 and into the head of 
Channel No. 2, he put up a great flock of widgeons, and 
decided to locate in the upper end of Channel No. 2 
and try the widgeon that day. After locating on a big 
muskrat cabin, pulling out the center and getting it 
nicely lined with dry flag, and setting out his decoys all 
around it, he put in the morning there, and by noon had 
just twenty ducks. As the shooting was poorer than he 
had expected, he pulled up and started up to the club 
house, but when opposite the “Mud Holes” just below 
“Dutch Gap” he saw an immense number of ducks 
getting wp out of the “Mud Holes,” and running his 
boat ashore, and he and his “punter” taking a box of 
decoys and his revolving chair, they went in and found 
one of the patrolmen feeding the ducks (in a number of 
places where the feed is not good we generally feed a 
few bushels of corn each fall). As he considered this a 
pretty good place to locate, they set out the decoys, and 
while they were thus occupied the ducks kept coming 
back and circling around, and wanted to come into the 
mud holes. The best shots at first seemed to be back 
of him, but after dropping three nice mallards in the 
tall flag, and the punter being able to find only one, he 
decided only to shoot at those flying over the pond. 
This decreased the number of shots, but by sundown the 
punter had picked up twenty-seven ducks, mallard, pin- 
tail, blue and green-winged teal and spoonbill. This 
made forty-seven ducks for the day’s work, and was the 
nicest shoot of his visit. His total for the three days’ 
shooting was just 100 ducks. He reports that the 
widgeon are just coming in. 

The bulk of the mallards have not come down yet, the 
weather up north has been so mild that they still stay in 
that locality. I think about another week will see them 
here in full force. Frank B. Many. 


Gunpowder jin Brazil. 


In reply to inquiries from a New York export associa- 
tion, Consul Furniss sends to the State Department the 
following from Bahia, under date of Aug. 24: 

There is one factory in this consular district devoted 
to the manufacture of powder. This is situated in 
Cachoeira, a town of about 5,000 inhabitants, some twenty 
miles distant from here, and reached by daily boats. The 
town is on the Paraguazu River, a few miles above the 
head of the bay on which Bahia City is situated. 

I understand that the annual output amounts to about 
4,000 kegs of 25lbs. each, and that it retails at from 30 
to 40 milreis per keg. As the milreis vary each day in 
value, a definite price in United States money can not 
be given; but to-day a milreis is worth 14.2 cents United 
States. 

The greater part of the manufacture is common black 
sporting powder; a very little of a better grade is made. 
Much of the powder is used to manufacture native fire- 
works, consisting of poor roman candles, skyrockets, 
pin wheels, and the like, for which there is great de- 
mand, on account of the numerous church festivals and 
saint days, and the national and State holidays, to say 
nothing of the large amount daily and -nightly used for 
private parties and receptions, or to celebrate the draw- 
ing of a prize at one of the many lotteries. 

The powder produced here does not suit the require- 
ments of the market, but, on account of the State re- 
strictions, and more particularly the municipal restric- 
tions of Bahia, and in view of the fact that. this is the 


onlv port of entrance into this consular district, the . 


people have to be content with that of local manufacture, 
and the Cachoeira powder is much used in the surround- 
ing country. 

There are no Government regulations prohibiting the 
importation of powder, but after it-arrives in the harbor 
it is loaded on a Government boat and conveyed to the 
quay, whence it is removed to the. Government maga- 
zine. about 4 miles distant; all this is at the expense of 
the importer.. At this magazine the Government keeps 
a guard, and an importer making a sale is required to 
petition the chief of police of this citys who, at his dis- 
cretion; gives license for the removal of part or all of 


the quantity petitioned for. For this service the fee — 


amounts to about 50 milreis ($7.10), and the petitioner 
is compelled to tell the destination of the powder to be 


e ing from the importer must si 


. country is to’ be had. In 


‘withdrawn. The license for the removal is presented to 


the custom house, the duty paid, a permit received, and 
upon presentation of this to the officer in charge of the 
magazine the powder is delivered.’ The party purchas- 
the receipt attached to 
the permit issued by the police, swear to it before a 
notary, and return it to the police department under 
penalty of a heavy fine for non-compliance, 

Powder, according to present regulations, may stay in 
the Government magazine until wanted; a charge of 1 
per cent. being exacted for storage, which amount is 
payable upon withdrawal. “Ample storage is provided 
for any amount that may be imported. 

‘In the city of Bahia no powder is allowed to be kept, 
except in cartridges and shells for sportsmen’s tse; and, 
on account of the’ restrictions, there is only one store 
where these are handled. There are several places where 
powder can be purchased clandestinely, at prices suffi- 
ciently high to reimburse for risk run. This practice is 
indulged in by the smaller stores, where it is sold under 
the name “farinha prata,” or black flour. 


On Getting Lost in the Mountains. 


WELLs, Wyoming.—Several articles have lately ap- 
peared in Forrest AND STREAM on woodcraft, getting 
lost, etc. While it-is true that the ability to find one’s 
way in all sorts of weather is rather an inborn than an 
acquired instinct, still by following a few simple rules 
no one should become badly lost. 

In the first place, oné should carry a general idea 
in one’s head of the main streams, mountains and 
gulches. In a new or strange country this knowledge 
should be obtained at once. On the first day out of a 
new camp, keep on high.ground as much as possible; 
look back frequently, so that the country will not appear 
strange when you turn back, and do not try to burden 
your mind with too many small details. Simply remem- 
ber, for instance, that if you turn to the left from the 
divide on which you are, you will come into the valley 
of the stream on which you are camped, but that if you 
turn to the right you will come down onto a stream 
that flows in another direction. Also remember that 
your camp is near such and such a looking hill, or, bet- 
ter still, that it is in range with two mountain peaks. 
It is always better on the first day or two not to get out 
of the valley in which your camp is located, but if you 
should do so, go back the way that you came. Short 
cuts in a new country lose many a hunter. 

Always carry a compass, as there is no way of telling 
the points of compass by means of bark or branches 
that can be relied on. Remember the direction in which 
your camp is, and then if you get really lost, sit down, 
build a fire, and make a big smoke. This is supposing 
that you have companions, as no greenhorn should be 
alone in camp. They will look you up the next day, and 
it is better to sit by a fire and take it easy than it is 
to run all over the country. Every year men are lost 
in the mountains, who, if they had kept cool and sat 
down and made a smoke, would have been in camp by 
noon the next day. Instead of this they lose their heads, 
travel clear out of the vicinity of camp, and sometimes 
suffer terribly or die of starvation before being found. 

Ws. WELLs. 


Are Bull Bats Game? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just read some remarks by your correspondent, 
Didymus, on the. subject of bull bats. 

I have recently indulged in two different kinds of 
solid enjoyment, afforded by Bro. Bull Bat; the one, the 
sport afforded in shooting him—the other, that of eat- 
ing him. 

For gastronomic exercise, I don’t believe any better 
material is furnished by any bird familiar to American 
shooters than the bull bat, with the possible exceptions 
of the woodcock and snipe. 

As to his capacity as mosquito destroyer, I do not 
believe that any appreciable diminution in the mosquito 
supply would ensue if all the bull bats in the world 
should suddenly go out of existence. The great mass 
of the mosquito army remain under cover in dense 
swamps, where bull bats do not resort; and those that 
go out into the open remain near the ground. I once 
spent a night at the “Jetties,”. at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, and finding it quite impossible to 
sleep under a mosquito bar full of holes, I climbed 
to the top of a rude observatory, Soft. above the ground, 
and there enjoyed sweet repose, without any bar or other 
postecean, until waked by the morning sun. Didymus 

ound a night hawk’s crop filled with flying ants; but 
what bearing has that discovery on the mosquito ques- 
tion? I once found a very large beetle in a bull bat’s 
mouth. 

I have invariably observed that when bull bats first 
make their appearance, shortly after sunset, they feed 
high up in the air, much too high to shoot, and gradually 
fly lower as the evening advances, always out in the 
open, where I failed to observe that there were any 
mosquitoes for them to feed on. 

I do not believe that the bull bat is to any extent a 
factor in the great mosquito problem, and with all 
due respect to friend Didymus, in the street vernacular I 


“think he is “off his base” on Bro. Bull Bat. 
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Cape May County Game. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Surely it must be unknown to the levers of the gun 
and feathered game that within little more than an 
hour’s journey by rail from Philadelphia some of the 
finest quail and rabbit shooting in this part of the 
ay county, the most 
some of New Jérsey, quail and partridges are plen- 


A friend who has frequently visited Woodbine, N. J., 
gives .an ‘account of bags made in afew hours’ 
sport. Rabbits are e plentiful, and offer first-class 
sport. . Woodbine boasts a clean, comfortable and. 
modetate-priced hotel. nH 


Tea in Camp. 

In his “Canoe and Camp Cookery,” Serieca has the 
following about making tea: 

“For most. teas the right ee is-one teaspoon- 
ful of tea for every tea cup that is to be drawn, and one 
‘for the pot.’ The simplest method of making it is to 
put cold water on the tea in the pot, set over the fire 
and let it almost. boil. Just as it begins to steam, remove 
it to a place less hot, where it will simér and not 
boil for five minutes. If it boils or simmers too long 
the tannin will be disolved, and the tea: will have a 
disagreeable stringent taste. When the liquid is all 
used out of the pot, I do not throw away the grounds, 
but add one-half the quantity for ‘the drawing, and so 
on till the pot is one-third full of grounds, when it is 
all emptied and the pot thoroughly washed.” 

A correspondent writes from Calcutta, India, com- 
menting on this: 

“We shall beg to correct your author’ of “Camp 
Cookery” as to the making of tea. Pour boiling water 
and let it steep for one minute, if, as often happens in 
the jungle here, no milk is at hand, and pour off. Sweet- 
en extra if drunk without milk. . If milk is added let it 
steep from five to seven minutes. Quantity, ome tea- 
spoonful if without milk, and say one and a quarter 
teaspoonfuls if with milk. Throw away the tea leaves 
after this, unless one is hard pushed and in the jungle, 
when, if the tea is Pekoé¢, or any other good quality,a 
second infusion might be made, using less water than 
the first time, say a half or two-thirds as much. Do 
not drink tea much on an empty stomach; hot, imme- 
diately after a meal, is the best. 


Hunting and War. 


An officer of the British army writes in a ‘military 
journal in India, suggesting the value of big game 
hunting as a training for scouts in war: 

“There can be no better training than that ‘afforded 
by organized expeditions in pursuit of big game, com- 
bined with military exercises which could be carried 
out on the march. 

“On these excursions the men would acquire the 
habit of shifting for themselves, and would learn all the 
expedients of camp life; while a genuine spirit. of com- 
radeship would be established during the chase, or when 
assembled in the evening to discuss the past day’s ad- 
ventures or the next day’s prospects. 

“For such expeditions India offers peculiar facilities, 
abounding as it does in wild animals and: varied coun- 
try. Whether amid the snows of the Himalayas, on the 
rugged mountains of the northwest frontier, or.the burn- 
ing plains and highlands of southern and central India, 
the scout would encounter danger and learn to. be in- 
different to it; he would become accustomed to take his 
rifle in one hand and his life in the other, and to look 
death in the face without flinching; while hard work 
and exposure would inure him to the vicissitudes of 
campaigning, give him an eye for country and a facility 
for overcoming obstacles and despising difficulties, and 
acquaint him with the’ inhabitants and the country over 
which he ranged.” 


Virginia Quail. 

CuaseE City, Va, Oct. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have hunted quail in Virginia for forty years, and in no 
section of the State is the hunting as good as in the 
county of Mecklenburg. I would recommend Chase 
City as a suitable place for Northern sportsmen to lo- 
cate. Mr. W. D. Paxton, of the Mineral Hotel, is in 
touch with all the farmers, and he has personal’ friends 
among the local sportsmen who own dogs, and take 
special pleasure in piloting visitors to the best hunt- 
ing grounds. There are more. birds, turkeys and deer 

in the vicinity than ever before. Potk MILLER, 
President Field Sports Association, Richmond, Va. 


Eastern Massachusetts. 


Danvers, Mass., Oct. 22.—Good flight of snipe along; 
also the migration of woodcock seems to have com- 
menced. Coot shooting is reported good along the 
coast. I have seen more dead raccoons. hanging in the 
markets than for several seasons. Quail are reported 
plenty, but swamps are wet and leaves plenty, so not 
many are killed unless on the first rise. 

J. W. Bassirr. 








Indians as Runners. 


Gen. Crook is credited with having declared that 
om one occasion he saw an Apache lope’ 1,500ft. up the 
side of a mountain without showing the first signs of 
fatigue, there being no perceptible sign of increase of 
respiration. Capt. H. L. Scott, of the Seventh Cavalry, 
has related some astonishing feats performed by the 
Chiracahua Apaches forming Troop L of his regi- 
ment. He tells how nine of these Indians, after a 
hard day’s work, by way of recreation pursued a coyote 
for two hours, captured the nimble brute, and brought 
it into camp; how,.on another occasion, the scouts gave 
chase to a deer, ran it down some nine miles from camp 
and fetched it in alive. Old-timers in the Rocky Moun- 
tains declare that in the cays before the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railroad was built the Puma Indians of Arizona 
would recover settlers’ stray horses along the overland 
trail by walking them down in the course of two or three 
days. After this one may begin to believe that “Lying 
Jim”’ Beckwourth, whose remarkable adventures early 
in this century are preserved in book form, was a much- 
maligned man, and that he spoke no more than the 
truth when he said he had_ known instances of Indian 
runners accomplishing upward of 110 miles’ in one 
day.—Chicago Chronicle. 
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Sea md Biver Gishing. 


_ Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 


American Saibling or Golden Trout. 


Salvelinus sunapee (WEBBER AND QUACKENBOS, 1886); 
Salvelinus aureolus (BEAN, 1888); Salvelinus 
alpinus aureolus (JORDAN, 1891). 


[From the Report of the New York Fisheries, Game and Forestry 
Commission. ] 


In the summerjof 1882 anglers first began to hear 
of the capture of a large, silvery, deep-water trout at. 
Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. For several years this 
fish was known as the St. John River trout, on the pre- 
sumption that it was descended from certain yearlings 
rumored to have been introduced into Sunapee from the 
St. John River, New Brunswick, in 1867, but which 
really came from Grand Lake, Maine, and were ouana- 
niche. The conspicuous development of the under jaw 
in the males led to the local names of “hawk-bill” and 

_“hook-bill;” the silvery sides of the fish in summer gave 
rise to that of “white trout.” 

In October, 1885, George F. Peabody, now of Suna- 
pee, then a resident of the east shore, accidentally came 
upon a mid-lake spawning-bed, an acre or two in area, 
covered with htindreds of the new trout ranging from 
3 to 1olbs. in weight. He promptly notified the 
Fish Commissioners of his find, and specimens were 
sent to Washington and Cambridge for identification. 
They proved to be representatives of a highly variable 
Alpine charr, distributed through the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Labrador, and Greenland, but whose presence in 
United States waters was unsuspected. 

_This charr is now believed to be aboriginal to Lake 
Sunapee, as well as to Flood’s Pond, in the town of Otis, 
near Ellsworth, Maine. The water of both these lakes 
is deep and exceptionally pure and cold. Lake Suna- 
pee is a true ancient rock-basin, as shown by the natural 

anite dam at the outlet. It now discharges into the 

onnecticut River; but until the receding ice of the last 
glacial epoch reached, in its sluggish melt toward the 
poet the lower valley of the Sugar River, the mighty 
inland sea of primeval times poured into the Merrimack 
over Newbury Summit, 6oft. higher than the level of 
the present effluent. Through the Merrimack watershed, 
while the valley of the Sugar River was as yet choked 
with glacial ice, the quarternary trout, if of marine an- 
cestry, must have found their way into this mysterious 
lake, following, like man and the higher mammalia, but 
by watery channels, the retreating ice fields, and swarm- 
ing into the basin of Sunapee, excavated anew for their 
reception by the erosive power of the glacier, and filled 
with its melting snows. This quarternary charr, or 
“Alpine trout—represented in the saibling of the moun- 
tain lakes of Europe from Austria to Spitzbergen, in the 
‘Dolly Varden (Malma) on ‘both sides of Bering Sea, 
in the pigmy blue-back of Maine (Oquassa), and in the 
large anadromous or sea-run blue-back of Labrador— 
is believed to be the ancestral type from which our com- 
mon brook trout has differentiated. It has simply found 
in Lake Sunapee and Flood’s Pond conditions for its 
survival—in the purity of the water (Sunapee, one and 
three-tenths grains of solid matter to the gallon), in the 
depth of the water (both lakes over 1ooft.), in 
the character of the bottom (white sand and gravel), 
in the temperature of the lower layers (Sunapee, 38° 

Fahr. to 52° Fahr., according to depth and season), and 
in the abundance of crustacean and fish food. 

The distinguishing features of the Sunapee charr are: 
The presence of a broad row of teeth on the hyoid bone, 
between the lower extremities of the first two gill arches; 
the absence of mottling on the dark sea-green back and 
excessively developed fins; inconspicuous yellow spots, 
without blue areola; a square or slightly emarginate tail; 

a small and delicately shaped head, diminutive aristo- 
cratic mouth, liquid planetary eyes, and a generally 
graceful build; a phenomenally brilliant nuptial colora- 
tion, recalling the foreign appellations of ‘blood-red 
charr,” “gilt charr,”’ and “golden saibling.” As the 
October pairing time approaches, the Sunapee fish be- 
comes illuminated with the flushes of maturing passion. 
The steel-green mantle of the back and shoulders now 
seems to dissolve into a veil of amethyst, through which 
the daffodil spots of mid-summer gleam out in points of 
flame, while below the lateral line all is dazzling orange. 
The fins catch the hue of the adjacent parts, and pectoral, 
ventral, anal, and lower lobe of caudal, are marked with 
a lustrous white band. It is a unique experience to 
watch this American saibling spawning on the Sunapee 
shallows. Here in all the magnificence of their nuptial 
decoration flash schools of painted beauties, circling 
in proud sweeps about the submerged boulders they 
would select as the scenes of their loves—the poetry of 
an epithalamion in every motion—in one direction, un- 
covering to the sunbeams in amorous leaps their golden- 
tinctured sides, gemmed with the fire of rubies; in an- 
other, darting in little companies, the penciled margins 
of their fins seeming to trail behind them like white rib- 
bons under the ripples. There are conspicuous differ- 
ences in intensity of general coloration, and the gaudy 
dyes of the milter are tempered in the spawner to a 
dead-luster cadmium cream or olive chrome, with opal 

The wedding garment nature has given to this 

¢ is unparagoned. ose who have seen the bridal 
march of the glistering hordes, in all their glory of color 
and majesty of action, pronounce it a spectacle never to 
be forgotten.. That so conspicuous a game and food 








fish could have been aboriginal to Lake Sunapee, and for 
one hundred years have escaped the notice alike of visit- 
ing and fés ‘anglers, persistent poachers, and alert 


scientists, is accounted for: ; 

First, by its habits, which protected it from observa- 
tion and persecution. The white trout rarely approached 
the:surface, except during the last week of October and 


' in November, when it snpeened on the 
ma Jake si cameo of year when angling is 


season, and in localities dangerous or impossible 
ofc in. Sold sale unseaworthy flat-bottoms dur- 
ing the autumnal wind-storms. The secluded 
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the European charrs explain in like manner the obscur- 
ity: which has so long involved the life history of those 
fishes.. Moreover, ordinary fishermen recognized no 
difference between. the white and the brook trout, a 
thing not to be wondered at when ichthyologists failed 
at first to separate the forms. 

Secondly, by the continuous exposure of the species 
to the reregee of the yellow perch and the miller’s 
thumb. Before the introduction of black bass in 1868, 
both these enemies of trout were abundant in the lake 
and the connecting estuaries, and there being at that 
time no smelt food, subsisted largely on the eggs and fry 
of the lake-spawning charr.. At the spring hatching sea- 
son the perch held carnival among the helpless alevins, 
almost effecting, by their periodic havoc, the extermina- 
tion of the white trout. But as the black bass increased 
in number, they fell upon the perch in turn, until the 
lake was virtually rid of this voracious pest. Thus the 
saibling, which had been reduced to the verge of anni- 
hilation, had a chance to multiply. The black bass do not 
interfere with it, for two reasons: 

First, both bass and trout have an abundance of easily 
caught and tasteful food in the land-locked smelts, which 
have increased since their introduction, until now they 
literally school in millions. 

Secondly, bass and trout are not found in the same sec- 
tions of water at the same time, the trout keeping in a 
temperature of 42° Fahr. to 50° Fahr. (on the surface 
in May, 6oft. below in July and August); the bass 
preferring 65° Fahr. to 70° Fahr. in summer, and hiber- 
nating in winter and during the spring hatching time 
of the trout. Thus freed from persecution on the part of 
the uranidea and the perca Americana, the saibling has 
increased, until it is now present in myriads. 

I have just received a most interesting confirmation of 
this theory—that the introduction of black bass into a 
trout lake may improve the trout fishing in that lake— 
from Mr. Arthur Merrill, of the Maine Inland Fisheries 
and Game Commission. Mr. Merrill writes from Mon- 
mouth, Maine, under date of Sept. 13, 1897: 

“The theory that the introduction of black bass 
changed the natural conditions in Lake Sunapee, so that 
the saib!ing had a chance to increase, seems to be sub- 
stantiated by well-known facts in the case of many Maine 
lakes, notably the Cobbosseecontee and Messalonshee 
chains, in Kennebec county. These lakes, twenty in 
number, with an area of 50,000 acres, formerly swarmed 
with trout; but the introduction of perch and pickerel 
so reduced the numbers of fontinalis that it was appar- 
ently exterminated. The introduction of black bass, 
however, has been followed by an unexpected increase 
in the number of trout, and now these lakes afford the 
best trout fishing obtainable in the settled area of the 
State. Lake Cobbosseecontee yielded over 500 brook 
trout this year, weighing from 2 to 7lbs. each, 
and the lake was not persistently fished, as its resources 
were known only to local fishermen.” 

The Sunapee saibling takes live bait readily, prefer- 
ring a cast smelt in spring, when it pursues the spawn- 
ing osmerus to the shores. As far as is known, it does 
not rise to the fly either at this season, or when on the 
shoals in autumn. Through the summer months it is 
angled for with a live minnow or smelt, in 60 to 
zoit. of water, over a cold bottom, in localities that 
have been baited. While the smelt are inshore, trolling 
with a light fly-rod and fine tackle, either with a Skin- 
ner’s fluted spoon, No. 1, or a small smelt on single 
hook, will sometimes yield superb sport, as the game 
qualities of the white trout are estimated to be double 
those of the fontinalis. The most exhilarating amuse- 
ment to be had with this charr, after the first hot June 

days, is in trolling from a sailboat with a greenheart 
tarpon rod, 300ft. of copper wire of the smallest caliber 
on a heavy tarpon reel, and attached to this a 6it. 
braided leader with a Buell’s spinner, or a live minnow 
on a stiff gang. The weight of the wire sinks the bait 
to the requisite depth. When the sailboat is running 
across the wind at the maximum of her speed, the sen- 
sation experienced by the strike of a 4 or 5lb. fish bank- 
rupts all description. A strong line under such a tension 
would part on the instant; but the ductility of the wire 
averts this accident, and the man at the reel end of the 
rod experiences a characteristic “give,” quickly followed 
by the dead-weight strain of the frenzied salmonoid. To 
land a fish thus struck implies much greater patience 
and skill than a successful battle, under similar circum- 
stances, with a 50z. six-strip and delicate tackle. The 
pleasure is largely concentrated in the strike, and the 
perception of a big fish “fast.” The watchfulness and 
labor involved in the subsequent struggle border closely 
on the confines of pain. The ductile wire is an essen- 
tially different means from a taut silk line. The fish 
holds the coign of vantage; when he stands back and 
with bulldog pertinacity wrenches savagely at the pliable 
metal—when he rises to the surface in a despairing leap 
for his life—the angler is at his mercy. But, brother of 
the sleave-silk and tinsel, when at last you gaze upon 
your captive lying asphyxiated on the surface, a syn- 
thesis of qualities that make a perfect fish—when you 
disengage him from the meshes of the net, and place 
his icy Ties in your outstretched palms, and watch the 
tropzolin glow of his awakening loves soften into cream 
tints, and the cream tints pale into the pearl of moon- 
stone, as the muscles of respiration grow feebler and 
more irregular in their contraction—you will experience 
a peculiar thrill that the Sos neither of ouananiche, 
nor fontinalis, nor namaycush can ever excite. It is this 
after-glow of pleasure, this delight of contemplation 
and speculation, of which the scientific angler never 
wearies, that lends a charm all its own to the pursuit of 
the Alpine trout. 


Finally there can be no doubt as to the economic, 
value of the Amefican saibling. It is one of the most 
prolific of qur salmonoids, the female averaging 1,200 
egs to the pound, and casting spawn when only 2oz. in 
i ht. It is also a singularly rapid grower where smelt 


abounds. The extreme weight proved to have been - 


attained is about 12lbs., alth accounts exist of much 
larger specimens weighing from 15 to 2olbs. As 4 
rule, the greater the altitude, the smaller the fish, but 
the more intense their coloration, In some of the 
higher Swiss lakes the saibling run eight or nine to the 
pound. This chatr is y hardy and easy to 
propagate. The eggs bear transportation over the 


roughest roads without injury. Superintendent Race, of 
the Green -Lake - Station, Maine, claims that in the 
ercentage of eggs fertilized and fry hatched the saib- 
ing takes precedence of all congeners. As far as is 
known, however, it does not breed in confinement, nor 


_ under such circumstances affects a brilliant nuptial colo- 


ration. Ripe fish at Lake Sunapee can not be transferred 
to the State tanks, one mile from the spawning beds, 
without a long and serious delay in their sexual pro- 
cedures. Instances occur in which females refuse to 
part with their eggs and carry them over to the next 
season. Adult saibling have been kept for three years in 
a cold spring at. Holderness; but even when placed 
among spawning brook trout they remained passionless, 
manifesting no perceptible sexual appetite. At death 
the reproductive organs of these fish were found conspic- 
uously atrophied. 

In regard to the hardiness of the saibling, Mr. Merrill 
states: “At Green Lake the temperature of the water 
runs high in spring, and much loss has been occasioned 
thereby among the brook trout fry, but the saibling have 
in such cases remained perfectly healthy. My experience 
in rearing this fish has been extremely satisfactory, and 
I believe it to be one of the best subjects for the fish- 
culturist among our salmonidz, especially where the fry 
are reared to the yearling stage, as is generally done in 
Maine. The eggs that I received last winter hatched 
well, and the fry, in the early stages of development, 
displayed wonderful hardiness under the most trying 
circumstances. 

“The brook trout, during the spring, suffered from 
warm water, the temperature rising to 65° F. soon after 
they hatched. The loss was considerable, but the 
saibling fry were not affected by this high temperature. 
It would seem that at the time the saibling is hatching 
on the shoals, and is exposed to great variations of 
temperature, nature has rendered the fry immune. My 
young saibling are persistent hiders; any crevice in the 
bank or lump of clay on the bottom affords a hiding 
place. When fed, they will emerge and rise for their 
food, but will immediately hide again. Trout fed in 
similar ponds do not at any time hide, but school to- 
gether, generally at the head of the pond. In feeding, 
the saibling remain near the bottom, darting up after 
their food and going back quickly. They are much 
cleaner feeders than either trout or salmon, picking up 
all the food that sinks, allowing none to waste. Although 
they will hide when opportunity offers, the young saib- 
ling are much tamer than trout or salmon, approaching 
more closely the person feeding them, and when in the 
troughs allowing themselves to be picked up with but 
little effort to escape. The adult saibling that I carried 
to the Lake Auburn hatchery from Flood’s Pond last 
November have fed well in the stock ponds and have 
made a rapid growth. As in the case of my experience 
with the young fish, they grew very tame, and were 
the favorites to feed for the entertainment of visitors. 
Several were exhibited at the Maine State Fair this 
month, and have endured without appreciable injury the 
ordeal of river water and close confinement in a glass 
aquarium, 

“In consideration of the experience which I have had 
with the American saibling, I would select it in prefer- 
ence to any other fish if I desired a salmonoid to rear 
from the fry, and obtain the best results in size and 
percentage matured.” 

I most heartily sustain Mr. Merrill in everything he 
Says regarding the desirability of this charr, and con- 
fidently recommend it to the attention of State and na- 
tional commissioners, who are presumably interested in 
placing a valuable and easily propagated food and game 
fish within reach of the American people. It is facile 
princeps, from its rush at the cast smelt to the finish at 
the breakfast table. 

Joun Duncan QUACKENBOS. 

CotumBia University, New York, 





Angling for the Namaycush. 


WHETHER the namaycush, or lake trout, as he is com- 
monly known, does or does not, when hungry, sometimes 
snap up one of his own species for food, he is a highly 
respectable fish, cleanly, trim, fair to look at and a 
happy addition to the feast. He is at home in the crystal 
waters of our Northern lakes—sweet water lakes lying 
in the picturesque basins of forest-clad hills—and when 
transplanted to weedy, muddy ponds he refuses to 
multiply, and eventually disappears. 

After the spring migrations and spawnings of the 
various tribes that populate the lakes are over, and the 
waters become warmer, he settles into the deepest places. 
There he finds his favorite food, a delicate, silvery smelt, 
a fish seldom seen except when brought up from deep 
water in the maw of the trout. As a game fish he is 
inferior to the black bass, but it is a mistaken, although 
somewhat prevalent, idea that he is not a vigorous 
fighter, as when properly angled for he is an antagonist 
worthy the skill and patience of the best sportsman. 

No doubt one reason why his fighting qualities are 
underestimated is that he is badly treated by many 
anglers. For instance, a common way of taking him is 
by attaching a huge block of lead to the line and drag- 
ging it on the bottom. What fair-minded sportsman 
would expect a trout to make a fight when every move- 
ment is checked and stopped by a pound or more of 
lead dangling on the line? 

Another lure is the large “spoon” armed with three 
savage hooks, set back to back. When his mouth is once 
crammed with those three hooks it cannot be closed, and 
by. the time the long trolling line is reeled in he is near- 
ly drowned. What chance oe a run or a leap? 

Still another—and this one the unfairest and most 
unsportsmanlike device—is the “gang,” usually con- 
structed of nine hooks set in fearful array, baited, and 
used at the end of a trolling line. The trout snap- 
ping at the whirling bait will usually get half a dozen 
of the hooks in his mouth; and then he is expected to 
be fierce and display strength and agility for the gratifi- 
cation of the man using. such an instrument of tor- 
ture. e 

But if one really wishes to test the real character of 
the lake trout as a game fish, let him take a light rod, a 
reel holding 1ooyds. of the best fine silk line, lengthened 
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by a heavy casting trout leader 3ft. long, a slender, 
tough Aberdeen hook baited with a silvery minnow 
properly attached, a light, tapered lead sinker, and troll” 
if it be mid-summer in the deepest waters of the lake. 

When the strike comes and the fish is fastened, reel 
steadily, until the line is nearly perpendicular, then stop 
and let the trout get his breath and take his time. The 
sport, nine times. out of ten, will prove very satisfactory. 
Under such methods a 4lb. trout, in fairly cool water, 
will usually fight vigorously for at least fifteen minutes; 
and a 1olb. trout will demand. and use a full half-hour 
of time, and test the skill of an expert. . 

When netted and siretched on the bottom of the 
boat, the lake trout is an attractive sight. His colors, 
markings, smooth skin and graceful shape indicate the 
aristocracy of the true trout family. W. Howe. 

Laurentian Crus, September, 189s. 


A Sojourn in Canada. 


Like all that great host who have laid the basis of 
vigorous manhood in cozy country homes, I, with the 
rest, won the esteem of every gurgling brook that 
laughed its way down to the sea, and found favor with 
every wild thing in the region. For miles around 
every craggy dell, rich in its rosy fruitage of wild 
plums, was fully explored, and more fully enjoyed. - We 
knew, as only boys can know, the hidden ways of all 
wild things. Our early fancies were nurtured in all 
the romances of catching squirrels, gathering wild fruits 
and berries; and an occasional theft of an afternoon 
down to a shady pool under the hemlocks. 

Grim destiny has long since substituted for tangled 
woods and shady dells, long, homely rows of brick and 
stone, and the trees are branchless affairs for the sup- 
port of wires. Instead of dropping nuts and rustling 
leaves, one hears the crash of coupling cars and the 
tireless moans of machinery. It is an old and worthy 
maxim’ that our earliest impressions longest survive; 
hence my early longing for the delights of field and 
forest come with lusty vigor when the trailing arbutus 
and the wake robins come in the field. 

When that subtle, magic influence that a vacation 
alone can call into being has set completely at naught 
the ravishes of “Old Father Time,” I am a boy again 
raving in the delights that long, long ago charmed 
my childish heart. I diligently search out some wild 
region, that remains just as the Lord left it when He 
beheld everything He had created, and behold it was very 
good. If He saw some of it now this benediction might 
not be forthcoming. 

In my wandering I have visited nearly every region 
in northern Ontario reached by the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and found this wild country rich in everything 
that delights the heart of the canoeist and camper. 
Woods and water and wild things everywhere, and all 
bathed in an atmosphere so pure, clear and bracing 
as to render old rusty lungs young again. I have spent 
several very delightful seasons in various localities, test- 
ing nearly all the woods and waters from Lakes Simcoe 
and Muskoka to the wilderness region north of Lake 
Nippissing, and found all full of delightful experiences. 
Especially pleasing were journeys down the Magneta- 
wan River and up Lake Vernon to Hoodstown,, and 
from Huntsville through Fairy and Peninsular lakes to 
Lake of Bays, where we caught plenty of great big 
speckled trout. All this vast region is a great public 
playground, full of pure delights to the hunter and 
angler, and no tourist can err in casting his lot in this 
lovely land. ; 

Early in August about thirty of our party arrived at 
Severn Station, 100 miles due north of Taseme- here 
we were met by Elijah S. Bennett, of Hamlet Post- 
Office, Ontario, who drove us to his home, one-half 
mile from Sparrow Lake, where the real slaughter was 
to begin early next morning. We found our quarters 
comfortable, our boarding was indeed excellent, and a 
kinder hearted Canadian I have never met. 

Early next morning a genial minister and the writer 
embarked for a swift current half a mile up the river. 
We found the most profitable way to fish these waters 
was to frequently troll with live minnow or small green 
frog for bait. We had our best luck while drifting down 
the current, keeping our baits close to a fringing reef 
of wild rice and rushes that grew along the shore. 

Our first cruise down the current was rewarded by a 
very vigorous strike on my hook. I, to appear un- 
selfish, tufned my rod over to my very genial com- 
panion, that he might enjoy the electric thrills that bass 
was sending up the line from the inky waters of the 
Severn River. I was thus gracious because my friend 
had never before wet a line in these waters, and from 
my observation of his art of angling I don’t think he 
had ever moistened many lines in any waters; so when 
he assayed to !and the thing he unwittingly gave him 
some slack line, and that instant the sacred tie that binds 
was broken. Before we were out of the eddies at the 
foot of the current, a mighty tug on Sawhill’s line con- 
verted a straight land Presbyterian into an old-time 
shouting Methodist, and when the struggling sinner 
in scales hove to it proved to be a 6lb. pickerel, an 
unusually good fish of this kind for these waters. On 
our next cruise down the current our Presbyterian 
again turned Methodist, and the vicious way he snatched 
a struggling bass into the boat was a caution. The fickle 
fates that control destinies of the angler again sided with 
Sawhill, and he ground out another jubilee of joy that 
would have done credit to a crack regiment in a Sal- 
vation Army, when his eyes feasted on the princely pro- 
portions of an 8lb. pickerel. I awkwardly assayed to 
gaff the thing with a huge hook an ardent friend of 
mine had forged himself. It was constructed on the 
lines of a navy anchor, and the first blow tore it loose 
and sent it skittering over the water. 

Our exceptional luck soon attracted a host of others, 
and we soon had boats on starboard, port and beam. 
Wilder, the most enthusiastic and successful angler of 
the lot, to avoid the confusion of boats, ran the nose of 
his craft into the wild rice. He let his line float down 
the current, and great was his reward in bass, pickerel 
and channel cat. At length there came to his string a 
strike that was a glad ise to us all. His silk line 
tightened with a swish that threw the waters into a 


oncay. ep feet away arose, in the language of the 
ippewa, Nahma-mische Nahma—the king of fishes. 
A mionster muscallonge had hurled his ponderous body 
fully: 5ft. out of the water and-fell back with a resounding 
crash. Old Musky’s shrewd maneuver had given him 
slack line; the arching rod straightened, telling us that 
the Goliath of this gorge was gone. 

None of us dreamed that a monster big enough to bite 
off a man’s leg prowled around in these waters. From 
that day it was the mission of every man in the party to 
take that "lunge. The next afternoon Wilder thrice dis- 
tinguished himself by hitching to the big one; but each 
time his snoods were wanting. In a frenzy of eagerness 
he used a soft copper wire snood, and found his line 
lacking. The next morning I shied my castor into the 
angling arena; having cut off about. 2o0ft. of my line 
that had been wet too often to be safe. I had a wrapped 
wire snood and a strong hook, and my assurance was 
great. I had run the current several times, and was rest- 
ing in a whirling eddy under the branches of an over- 
hanging butternut. The sun was hot, and I enjoyed the 
shade. Boylike, I had to see if my bait was on. The 
line was fast, I fancied, to the roots of the butternut; 
but in an instant the line fairly -zipped through the 
water, and twanged with the strain, as the noble fish 
fled to his lair to the lee of the rice bed. I hung to 
him, lessening the strain wherever I could, but was 
hampered by too little line. When my line had all 
played out, the fish headed straight up the channel, tow- 
ing my boat with him. An old Scotchman, camped 
hard by, ran wildly up the shore, shouting directions how 
to handle him. “I’d gie twa pound for a sicht o’ him. 
He'll gae at least 8 stone. I’ve fished here mony a year, 
but never saw a fight like thon.” Well, up the channel 
there was a change of tactics, the noble fellow wheeled 
and dashed down the current. No sort of tackle could 
equal the strain, and I sat bitterly lamenting. For fully 
fifteen minutes the contest had lasted, and I was tired. 

Next day Rev.: Montgomery, as genial an apostle of 
the gentle art as ever wet a line, arrived from Pitts- 
burg. In due season he was informed of the crocodile 
at the current. George was a classmate of mine in the 
early 80’s, and one of those great, good-hearted fellows 
who had rendered my sojourn in that college an experi- 
ence of pure delight. He had an unusual stock of self 
assurance, natural to men of great courage and ability. 
Brown, the Pittsburg tackle man, had fitted him out 
with a real gem of a fishing string for $2.50, strong 
enough to hold a bull, and guaranteed to land anything 
from the whale that had Jonah down to a sturgeon; and 
as George embarked for the scene of the recent 
riots, even the oarlocks caught his spirit of determina- 
tion, and chuckled gleefully: “We'll git him. We'll 
git him yet:’ In an hour or so he got back; but a 
wheen of yards of his silken string is not back yet; and 
for ought I know, the old fellow still rules at the cur- 
rent. Thirty to fifty pounds was the estimate of the 
Scotchman. 

A peculiarity we all noticed was that when the big 
fish carried away a hook and some line he usually 
ran into the wild rice bed, and fairly lashed the water 
into a foam. The old Scotch camper assured us the 
fish was trying to rid himself of the hooks. 

I have read in Forest AND StrEAM Col. Mather’s 
“Men I Have Fished With,” and who, having read, did 
not enjoy them? But the man I fish with is a woman, and 
she knows to a nicety just how fishing ought to be 
fished. The angling is*nevéer so alluring as when my 
lady, in a gown of gray, graces the stern of the boat. 
On one of those most delightful Canadian evenings in 
August, all our party were out fishing from boats. Just 
as twilight began to fall, the guard in gray gleefully 
called out: “I havea big bite.” She had. The reel 
fairly screamed, until all the line payed out and the fish 
began to tow us hither and thither. Everybody got 
excited, and I believe our party had reached the supreme 
point in angling where each enjoyed seeing his friend 
catch large fish almost as well as to catch them him- 
self. 


For full twenty minutes he kept up this gamy fight 
before he showed any signs of weakening. Thirty 
minutes after he was hooked I called to a friend on the 
shore to bring a lantern and a-gaff. He came and lifted 
into his boat a mighty channel catfish. The post- 
master weighed it—1644lbs., and it surely must have lost 
over half its flesh in its last battle. This was the largest 
catfish caught in the Severn last season. Several years 
ago I saw one caught of 19%|Ibs. 

In every neighborhood there is a type who seems to 
combine the best there is in each particular locality, and 
at Sparrow Lake Reeve Stanton answers the call. He 
runs the passenger boat to and from the station to 
the lake. Kind of heart, keen of eye, strong of hand 
and brain, he rules his little realm as completely as the 
Czar of Russia. On Thursday he brought his steamer 
around to tow us on our way down the Severn to the 
end of navigation at the first portage. 

Here we carried our boats and baggage tooft. or 
more over rock, and dropped them into the calm waters 
below the falls. This lower Severn region is as wild 
a country as one could wish to see. The river above 
the lake is prosaic enough; but down below, ah! down 
below things are different. At each succeeding bend 
the river outdoes all preceding efforts to enchant the 
tourist... At one place the river spreads its ebony waters 
out in broad and beautiful bays, whose long reaches of 
circular waters form delightful pictures framed with 
towering pines, hemlocks and balsams. At another 
place this romantic river gathers compactly its scattered 
trees for a mad flight down some gorge; thus in round- 
ing bays, overhanging granite rocks, waterfalls and 
foamy rapids doth this noble river enchant its pathway 
down to the sea. 

At 9 o’clock we reached McDonald's Falls, where we 
found the bass fishing excellent, and when bass fishing 
is good, could any fishing be better?) Ingenious, the 
bass of this river, veritable Yankees among the other 
fish in vivacity, in cleverness, in the telegraphic move- 
ments of his body; his peer may nowhere*be found. 

We fished in circular pockets down along the shoot, 
and found bass waiting to take the bait almost as soon 
as it touched water. Just at the top of the rapids we 
could see dozens of bass as plainly_as in an aquarium; 
I baited with minnow and cast above, letting the current 
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bear the bait down to them. Several darted for it; but 
a large one cut it - at the head as neatly as a tailor 
snicks.a bit of cloth; but didn’t hook himself. Thrice 
was this performance repeated. I then hooket the bait 
in the back, and landed several fine-bass and some 
pickerel. 

Here was a splendid opportunity given to observe the 
methods these north country bass pursue in biting. 
They don’t take the bait with a mad rush, as many 
suppose. If one fisli is present he cautiously takes the 
bait and slowly moves off, and sometimes remains 
ruminating until the barbed hook causes pain, and then 
startled he begins his rushes. If numerous fish are pres- 
ent, the bait is greedily snapped up and made off with. 

In the clear water at the falls I have caught many 
fish; most of which I saw take the bait. We fished just 
above where the water makes its bend down the steep 
declivity of the gorge, and the water fairly flies by, and 
the wonder is that fish could stay in such turbulent 
waters. _We stood as entranced, watching the rush- 
ing, beating waters, although we knew each succeeding 
moment would bring the same eternal grind of rushing 
waters, still be stayed; reminded of the lines from 
Southey: 





“With splashing and-dashing and clashing, 

And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions forever are blending, 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar, 
This is the way the waters come down at Lodore.” 


_ Our party caught perhaps a hundred bass on this 
journey, most of which were carefully returned to the 
water. At 6 o'clock we heard the whistle of Capt. 
James O. Wood’s yacht that had come down to tow us 
home; sorry to leave the angler’s paradise, but glad 
to accept the hospitality of so genial and kindly a gen- 
tleman as Capt. Wood. In daily journeys into the woods 
for wild fruits and berries, we varied the delights of our 
sojourn on the Severn; but the most profitable and 
pleasant tour of my life was a trip through lakes Mus- 
koka and Joseph to Port Cockburn, with stop overs 
at ports Carling and Sandfield. The cool, balmy, in- 
vigorating breezes put our whole being in tune to the 
harmony of nature. The steamer Nipissing carries us 
down long, delightful avenues of ebony waters, scal- 
loped on either side with rocky castellated fdlands and 
bold promontories. . 

The many flags of campers, the profusion of ferns and 
flowers call to mind Browning’s 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad. 
The church spires flamed, such flags they had. 


But the longest journey has its end, and the time came 
and all too soon when we were called to turn our faces 
from this north country Canaan and return to the daily 
treadmill of toil, and the call caused as much sadness 
as one that came long, long years ago. 

My earliest friend of the angle, my father, had taken 
his treasure of six stout boys down to the nearest water 
to hunt and fish and gather a goodly store of rich, brown 
hazel nuts. All day long we reveled like mad in the de- 
lights of wood and water; and finally, when the low 
descending sun had burned a serene and shining path- 
way over the sea, we heard a gentle, kindly voice call: 
“Come on, boys, come on. It’s time to go home.” 

James M. Norris. 


The Little Kanawha. 


For the benefit of a correspondent asking about hunt- 
ing and fishing on Little Kanawha, about forty miles . 
from Parkersburg, W. Va., I would say, from informa- 
tion which I have been trying to obtain for some time, 
that squirrels and grouse are the only game of any con- 
siderable amount. The fishing is said to be good. There 
are green bass, lake bass and the striped or. rock bass. 
As to the other kinds of fish I have not nea nierised. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








To Stock Greenwood and Hopatcong Lakes.. 


GaME WarDENS KERR AND Ritey, of New Jersey, 
will stock Lake Hopatcong and Greenwood Lake with 
10,000 wall-eyed pike, the same number of white bass 
and 5,000 channel catfish. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous 














A. R., Boston.—The first of the series of “‘Confabulations of 
the Cadi” appeared on Aug. 13, The second appeared on Sept. 
3 and each week since. 


PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 








Mr. W. J. Cummins, of Bishop Aukland, England, sends us his 
fishing tackle catalogue, which has, in addition to full descrip- 
tions of his extensive stock of anglers’ supplies, numerous inter- 
esting half-tone illustrations of fishing waters in Great Britain 
and elsewhere. It is not all of ining to fish; if one would. know 
something of the charms of nat scenery which delight our 








angling cousins across the water he may find it here. e cata- 
logue will be sent qn application to the above address. 
Publications Received. 
Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. New York: 


Bob: 
Doubleday & McClure. 








A fox terrier broke loose from its cage in a Chicago 
bird store recently, and for more than three hours 
slaughtered the valuable and beautiful birds. Parrots, 
cockatoos, jays, finches and other screeching birds set 
up such a deafeniig chorus that a great crowd was 
attracted. Efforts were made to break into the store and 
stop the slaughter, but the door resisted all the attempts 
until the proprietor arrived at 7 o’clock. By this. time 
the store was strewn with bodies of birds and plumage of 
every hue. Fifty canaries, a dozen parrots, a J 
nightingale, a bird of paradise, mockingbirds, a dozen 


- white and gray Java rice birds, strawberry and zebra 
j finches and others, numbering between 100 and 200, were ‘ 








— Che Fennel. 


Fixtures, 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 31.—Oxford, Mass.—New England Bone Club’s trials. 

Nov. 3.—Connecticut Field Triais, East apo Conn. En- 
es close Oct. 29. John E.. Bassett, Sec’y, P.-O. Box 603, New 
aven. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. , : , 

Nov. 10-11.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s trials. Eber Rice, Sec’y. J 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
aS —. Sec’y. : é : 
Nov. 15.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio State Field Trial 
Association’s trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. as 3 ; 
Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 


y: 
Nov. 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. A. 
Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. ret 

Nov. 28.—Amoret, Mo.—Missouri Field Trials Association’s sec- 
ond annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. : 

Dec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 





1899. 


Jan. 16.—West Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials. W. B. 
Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. €- Sodio, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Field Trials ak the Brunswick Fur 
- Club. 


THE tenth annual field trials of the Brunswick Fur 
Club, which were held at Barre, Mass., during the week 
of Oct. 17, furnished splendid sport to the lovers of 
New England fox hunting. The trials were highly 
successful. Scent was good, foxes were abundant, the 
hounds did their work well, and the attendance was 
large. Among those present during the week at Hotel 
Barre, the club’s headquarters, were O. F. Joslin, Ox- 
ford, Mass.; Chas. P. Wendell, Dr. Lemuel Pope, Jr., 
Horace P: Kent, Dr. A. C. Heffenger, W. A. Bragdon, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; A. B. McGregor, Middleton, Mass.; 
Dr. Chas. Alfred Nichols, Urbana, Ill.; Bradford S. 
Turpin, Roxbury, Mass.; S. B. Mills, Needham, Mass.; 
H. V. Conant, F. H. French, Dedham, Massif ee 
Brooks, Vernon, Vt.; J. H. Van Dorn, Jersey City, N. J.; 
G. Mawhinney, New York, N. Y.; J. T. Flannelly, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; R. D. Perry, Edgar J. Hill, Phillipston, 
Mass.; C. E. Taylor, Woburn, Mass.; W. R. Dean, 
Worcester, Mass.; W. B. Stone, Waltham, Mass.; E. H. 
Bragg, North Sidney, Me. The majority of the judges 
and many of the spectators were mounted, and the ex- 
periment of riding to the hounds must be considered a 
success. No one could ride straight, but a mounted man 
was able to keep in with the chase and’ see more of the 
pack than was possible for a man on foot. The decisions 
of the judges—S. B. Mills, E. L. Brooks, Bradford S. 
Turpin, Horace P. Kent, A. B. McGregor, and W. A. 
Bragdon—were well received. 

While the work of all the winners in both Derby and 
all-age was excellent, that of Flash is especially worthy 
of notice. In the Derby she divided third, but in the 
all-age her form improved, and her dash and endurance 
won for her the highest honors of the year. She is a 
handsome, well-built hound, with a beautiful head and 
excellent body, feet and legs. She should do well on 
the bench. Dash, the winner of the Pope memorial 
cup, is a large, powerful hound. Very little fault can be 
found with his body, legs and feet, but his head is 


coarse. 
Monday. 

President Joslin presided at a business meeting of the 
club on Monday evening. Frederick-H. French, Ded- 
ham, Mass.; James A. Rice, Barre, Mass., and Dr. Chas. 
A. Nichols, Urbana, IIl., were elected to active membe~- 
ship, and Col. John D. Rogers, Galveston, Texas, and 
Hayden C. Trigg, Glasgow, Ky., to honorary member- 
ship. Ten entries in the Derby were then made, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


Derby Entries. 


Snowflake—Dr. A. C. Heffenger’s w. and lem. bitch, 
by Big Strive—Linda, Walker-English cross, tomos. old. 

Jack—Chas. P. Wendell’s b. and t. dog, by Dock— 
Brownie, Kentucky strain, 22mos. old. 

Baldy—J. Wm. Jones’ b., w. and t. dog, by Minstrel— 
Lottie, English-Walker cross, 15mos. old. . 

Flash—Horace Fuller’s b., w. and t. bitch, by Minstrel 
—Lottie, English-Walker cross, 15mos. old. 

Sauk—H. v. Conant’s b., w. and t. dog, by Minstrel— 
Lottie, English-Walker cross, 15mos. old. 

Flirt-—H. V. Conant’s b., w. and t. bitch, by Minstrel— 
Lottie, English-Walker cross, 15mos. old. 

Bal—Dr. L. Pope, Jr.’s, w., t. and b. dog, by Dash— 
Mischief, English-native cross, 19mos. old. 

Gill—Dr. C. A. Nichols’ w., t. and b. bitch, by Orator 
—Cheekie, native strain, 15mos. old. 





Jupiter—R. D. Perry’s b., w. and t. dog, by Orator— © 


Cheekie, native strain, 15mos. old. 
Lewis—W. A. Bragdon’s b., w. and t. dog, by Sharper 
—Katy Decatur, July-Goodman cross, 13mos. old. 


‘Tuesday—T he Derby. 


Morning broke clear, still and cold, hoar frost covered 
the ground, and the prospect for a day of exceptional 
sport was excellent. As usual, the hounds were started 
at the Rowell farm, and the sun was not yet = when 
the master of hounds, A. B. McGregor, ordered the pack 
cast off. -One always expects more or less -rioting 
among the Derby entries, but these youngsters went 
to work at once. A couple of thickets were drawn blank 
and then a track was found in the open pasture. Gill 
and Flirt were the first to tongue, the other hounds 

’ barked in at once and carried the trail along prettily for 
a mile or more, and jumped their fox. Reynard led away 
to the rough country west of the town reservoir. 

- The pack was close behind him, pressing him hard, and 
the music rising and falling om the clear air was as 
fine aS.ever was heard at a New ‘England hound trial. 
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stantly circling, crossing and recrossing his own track 
and trying in every way to. throw off his eager pursuers. 
Scent, however, lay splendidly, and the pack followed 
close, with scarcely a -break in’ their cry. The judges 
were unusually successful in getting into the chase, and. 
had many opportunities. to score the hounds. Jack and 
Bal were frequently seen in the lead, with Flirt and 
Flash close up, and the others near enough to get under: 
the traditional blanket. ' . 

From start to finish the race was a grand one, and 
particularly exciting from the fact that the pack was 
out of hearing hardly for a moment, and the fox was 
seen time and again as he crossed the open pastures. 
The pace was a furious one, and for three hours the fox 
was hard pressed. During the first part of the run Jack 
was seén in the lead a number of times, but finally the 
pace began to tell on him, and Bal took his place in the 
run, and during the latter half of the morning made 
most of the running. But it must not be supposed for a 
moment that the other hounds were out of the race. 
They were all in till’ the finish, and almost all of them 
did work worthy of mention. Flash and Flirt were al- 
ways well up, and Snowflake and Gill were close to the 
leaders. Most of the running-was north and west of 
the reservoir, but the fox made one or two long circles 
to the brick schoolhouse ‘and to the sawmill. 

Finally, after three hours of as good sport as was ever 
seen at the club trials, the fox threw off the pack in a 
road. Throughout this great race the hounds ran well 
packed, and-in their work showed gameness, endurance, 
speed and hunting sense. 

But though that fox was lost, the sport for the day 
was not yet ended. Barre always has an apparently: in- 
exhaustible supply of foxes, and another was soon afoot, 
with all the hounds in full cry close at his heels. This 
chase was not as long as the first, but in other respects 
was almost a repetition of it. The same hounds did the 
best work, the fox ran in the same country in much 
the same way, but the chase ended after an hour’s time. 
Whether the fox was lost or shot by an outsider was un- 
known. 

The judges posted the awards in the afternoon, giving 
first prize to Dr. L. Pope, Jr.’s, Bal, second to Chas. P. 
Wendell’s Jack, and dividing third between Horace. Ful- 
ler’s Flash and H. V. Conant’s Flirt. The R. D. Perry 
cup and the L. H. Parsons medal were awarded to Bal. 

Twelve all-age entries were made in the evening. 


All-Age Entries. 


Gamestet—Dr. A. C. Heffenger’s b., w. and t. dog, by 
Brooke—Primrose, Ky.-July cross, 2yrs. old. 

Snowflake—Dr. A. C. Heffenger’s w. and lem. ‘bitch, 
by Big Strive—Linda, Walker-English cross, tyr. 7mos. 
old. 

Student—Chas. P. Wendell’s b., w. and t. dog, by Dock 
—Linda, Walker-English cross, 2yrs. old. 

Baldy—J. Wm. Jones’ b., w and t. dog, by Minstrel 
—Lottie, English-Walker cross, tyr. 3mos. old. 

Flash—Horace Fuller’s b., w. and t. bitch, by Minstrel 
—Lottie, English-Walker cross, tyr. 3mos. old. 

Ben Hur—O. F. Joslin’s b., w. and t. dog, by Rock— 
Juliette, Ky.-July cross, 3yrs. 2mos. old. 

Dash—O. :F. Joslin’s b., w. and t. dog, by Dock— 
Imported Snowdrop, Walker-English cross, 3yrs. old. 

Bal—Dr. L. Pope, Jr.’s, w., t and b. dog, by Dash— 
Mischief, English-native cross, tyr. 7mos. old. 

Rice—J. H. van Dorn’s b. and t. dog, Goodman strain, 
4yrs. old. 

Orator—R. D. Perry’s b., w. and t. dog, native strain, 
7yrs. old. 

Flirt—H. V. Conant’s b., w. and t. bitch, by Minstrel 
—Lottie, English-Walker cross, tyr. 3mos. old. 

Hunter—C, E. Taylor’s w. and lem. dog, native strain, 
5yrs. old. 

A song recited in the hotel parlor by Miss Shumway 
brought the day to a pleasant close. 


Wednesday—The All-Age Stake. 


The first day of the running of the all-age stake opened 
inauspiciously. An easterly wind was blowing ‘half a 
gale, there was no dew and the heavy clouds were grow- 
ing thicker each moment. It was evident that one of 
New England’s fierce autumn storms was close at hand, 
and it was with little hope of good sport that the hounds 
were cast off at the Rowell farm at sunrise: The pack 
went off at a dashing gait and were a bit riotous at first, 
but they soon got down to work and heading into the 
wind searched for a trail fresh enough to be carried. 
Several cold tracks were found, but none of them could 
be followed, though all the hounds worked hard and cast 
well in their endeavors to pick them along. It was’ not 
long before the pack was badly broken up. Rice and 
Bal were trailing far to the northeast of the starting 
point, somewhat nearer Flash, Baldy and Flirt were 
hard at work; Hunter, who seemed to be an independent 
worker, was away by himself, while Dash and Ben Hur 
were leading off toward the town reservoir. Snowflake 
and Gamester were prospecting in a distant field and 
others*were scattered here and there. 

The hunt was a most unpromising one and the cold 
wind added to the discomfort of the sportsmen. About 
8 o’clock, however, a number of the hounds found a track 
in the woods east of the old reservoir which they were 
able to carry rapidly along. The scent which had been 
so poor in the open was fairly good in the cover and 
at 8 o’clock the fox was up. He ran to the westward 
and the wind was just right to bring the music of 
the chase to the large party of hunters who were scattered 
about the great rocky pasture near the reservoir. Nearer 
and nearei came the cry, and within ten minutes of the 
jump the fox dashed into view.. He was hard pressed 
by Gamester, Rice, Bal and Snowflake, running beauti- 
fully packed and straining every muscle to overtake 
their quarry. The fox was but a short distance in the 
lead, and a good chase seemed certain. Just as the 
hounds came into view, however, a bunch of young 
cattle stampeded directly across the trail, and a bad 
check resulted. It was some little time before the line 
was recovered, and then the small pack went. out’ of 
hearing in the direction of Hawes Hill. After the lead- 
ers had been gone for a number-of minutes, Baldy, Flirt 
and Flash came slowly along on the track. Twice within 
the next half-hour the hounds were scored by the judges: 
and on both occasions Gamester had a long lead over 
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his matés.. Scent lay badly and was ¢ofistantly growing 
worse, and the fox easily escaped, finally throwing off 
the pack completely in a latge plowed field. Rice, 
Orator, Gamester, Snowflake, Baldy, Flash, Bal, Hunter 
and Flirt came up on the track, but they were well strung 
out and had nosemblance to a pack. , 

Dash, Student and Ben. Hur meantime had been 
working independently, and had a chase in the vicinity 
of Sherman Hill, but how long it lasted, or how it re- 
sulted, is not known. It was late in the afternoon when 
their owners brought them home. 

Rain fell in torrents soon after 10 o’clock, and con- 
tinued during the rest of the day. In the evening Dr. 
Heffenger entertained the club with an interesting ac- 
count of the Spanish prisoners at Portsmouth. and re- 
lated a number of incidents of the destruction of Cervera’s 
-_ which he had learned from the officers on both 
sides. 


‘Thursday. 


Fortune favored the club. The storm was at an end. 
The sun rose in a cloudless sky. There was no wind, and 
the ground was in splendid condition for running. The 
hounds were thrown off in Glen Valley just after sunrise 
and went to work with a will. But either the foxes had 
not moved about much after the storm, or the scent 
had been washed away by-a late shower, for a long 
stretch of promising country was drawn blank. Not a 
trail could be found for an hour. Then, however, in 
thick cover north of the old reservoir the hounds struck 
a track and carried it along at racing speed. After five 
minutes’ sharp work the fox was jumped and a furious 
race began. Scent lay splendidly, and there was no 
break in the fierce, eager cry of-the hounds. The deep, 
broad valley and the neighboring hills made a fi:ting 
theater for as fine a race as ever was seen. The fox did 
not lead away, but was content to circle through the 
valley and over the neighboring hills. The pack pressed 
him hard, and though he ran walls and. swamps, and 
forced his way through the dead branches that covered 
an old wood lot, the hounds continued to cling to him. 

The pack most of the time ran well bunched, and 
the lead was constantly changing. Rice, Bal, Gamester, 
Baldy, Flash, Flirt, Student, Dash and Snowflake were 
seen a number of times among the leading hounds, and 
all worked with a snap and dash that was a pleasure to 
witness. 

After the race had continued for a couple of hours, a 
second fox. was jumped, and the pack divided. The new- 
comer ran around the old reservoir, and then returned 
to the country where the first fox was being hotly pur- 
sued. Their tracks frequently crossed, with the result 
that some hounds drove one fox for a time and then pur- 
sued the other. This, of course, detracted from the in- 
terest of the race, and everybody was glad when one 
of the foxes was lost or driven into the ground, and all 
the hounds were again on one fox. 

The fox was frequently headed, and the sharp turns 
that he made in dodging the hunters checked the 
hounds, and now and again gave him a lead over the 
pack. Once he was seen full twenty minutes ahead of 
the hounds, who picked the trail along with the greatest 
difficulty, and it would probably have been lost entirely 
had not Flirt and Flash succeeded in working out the 
loss where their mates seemed willing to abandon it. 
The fox had stopped to rest, and did not jump till the 
hounds were again close upon him. Then he was away 
with the pack in full cry once more. 

But the long chase was telling upon him. He was now 
about exhausted, and no one was surprised when he 
went into the ground shortly after 11 o’clock. He took 
refuge in a cleft of a rocky ledge, and was easily bolted 
out with the aid of a long stick. His sudden exit was 
unexpected, and though all the hounds were close by, he 
escaped uninjured. Indeed he appeared to bear a 
charmed life, for about noon an outsider fired two shots 
at him in vain, and at last he went to ground without a 
scratch upon him. 

This ended one of the best races in the history of the 
club. The driving was fast, the fox was frequently seen 
and the chase was never out of hearing. Notice was 
given in the evening that all the entries would be 
ordered out on Friday morning. 


Friday. 


The last day of the trials was the only dull one of the 
week. The wind was from the east, the sky was covered 
with heavy clouds and a fine, cold mist made the day a 
disagreeable one. The hounds were cast off south of 
the old reservoir at 6:23, and quickly worked into the 
country that had supplied the club with foxes through 
the week. It was not long before Orator and Rice had 
jumped a fox, and gone off with him to the northeast. 
But the chase was a short one. Reynard crossed the 
valley a couple of times, and then went to earth. Mean- 
time another fox had been jumped by some of the other 
hounds, and after a time all the entries, got on, but the 
pack was well strung out, and the chase lacked the ex- 
citement and dash of those of the previous days of the 
trials. This fox, too, refused to run, and quickly went to 
ground. It was now about 8:30, and the remainder of 
the morning was occupied in getting the hounds to- 
gether and trying to find another fox. None was 
jumped, and at 12 o’clock the horns were sounded and 
the trials were over. 

The judges held a long session in the afternoon and 
made the following awards: 


The All-Age Winners. 


Hunting Class—First, O. F. Joslin’s Dash; second, 
Horace Fuller’s Flash; third, Dr. L. Pope, Jr.’s, Bal. 

Trailing Class.—First, H. V. Conant’s Flirt; second, 
C. P. Wendell’s Student; third, O. F. Joslin’s Dash. 

Speed and Driving Class.—First, Dr. A: C. Heffenger’s 
Gamester; second, O. F. Joslin’s Dash; third, Dr. L. 
Pope, Jr.’s, Bal. fs se? 

Wolictinte Class.—First, Horace Fuller’s Flash; sec- 
ond, C. P. Wendell’s Student; third, O. F. Joslin’s Dash. 

Tonguing Class.—First, Horace Fuller’s Flash; sec- 
ond, Dr. L. Pope, Jr.’s, Bal; third, Dr. A’ C. Heffenger’s 
Gamester. 4 


Speed and driving medal to Gamester.:. 
Trailing ing medal to Flirt. ‘ 
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The Norton Q. Pope memorial cup and the hunting 
medal to Dash. 

The American Field cup, the highest general average 
medal, the endurance medal and J. Gibb’s special prize 
of $5 to Flash. ; 

President Joslin presided at a meeting of the club in 
the evening. It was voted that the winter meet be held 
at Barre during the week of Jan. 12, 1899. After the 
distribution of the diplomas, medals and cups, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Many of the hunters left on Friday night, and the 
early trains of Saturday morning carried the last of 
the party to their homes. J. A. B. 





Western Massachussetts Fur Club. 


Tue eleventh annual hunt of the Massachusetts Fur 
Club will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 


Grap- Shooting. 


e 
Fixtures. 

Oct. 25-27.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament at Dupont Park. 

Oct. 27.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Opening live-bird shoot of 
Greater New York Gun Club. 5. Lippack, Sec’y. 

Oct. 27-28.—Oakbrook, Pa.—Tournament of the Oakbrook Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. Arthur A. Fink, Manager. 

Oct. 27-29.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Kentucy Gun 
Club. Championship of Kentucky on last.duy, 25 pigeons. Emile 
Pragoff, Secretary. 

Nov. 2-3.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Tournament of the Limited Gun 
Club; targets only. John M. Lilly, Sec’y. 

Nov. 2-4.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s tournament; 
live birds and targets. J. A. Penn, Recording Secretary. 

Nov. 12.—Princeton, N. J.—Intercollegiate match for cup, be- 
tween teams from Harvard, Cornell, Yale, Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. 

Nov. 16-17.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15-17.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Dan R. Scammon’s tournament; 
two days at targets; one at live birds. 

Nov. 21-22.—Ottumwa, la.—Annual tournament of the Ottumwa 
Gun Club; targets. Walter Gephart, Sec’y. 

Nov. 23.—Hackensack, N. J.—All-day target tournament. C. 
O. Gardner, Jr., Sec’y. 
oe 24.—Dansville, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Dansville Gun 
Club. 

Dec. 3-4.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of Milwaukee Gun 
Club; live birds and targets. 

Dec. 5-9.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap; targets 
ee day; sparrows two days; pigeons two days. H. T. Hearsey, 
Sec’y. 

Dec. 7-8.—Kewanee, I!l.—Tournament; live birds and targets. 
E. E. Baker, Manager. 

Dec. 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. 











1899. 


April 4-7.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo..L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; adde money. H. A. Brehm, Pres, 

May 24-26.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. : 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.~Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. Milt F. Lindsley, superintendent of the Smokeless de- 
partment of the King Smokeless Powder Cu., writes us as follows 
concerning the Cincinnati Gun Club’s tournament and other 





matters: “You will see that we have one day targets and two 
days at live birds; the target events I have tried to make equitable 
for all. I don’t believe in handicaps, as I consider it an impos- 


sibility to clacsify the shooters in their proyer classes; and handi- 
caps, if properly carried out, as in the case of horses, will even- 
tually handicap the crackerjack out of the shooting world, the 
same as the best horses are handicapped out of all races. 
But when you have a programme of short events and equitable 
division of the money it doesn’t make any difference to the 80 
per cent. shooter haw many 95 per cent. shooters are competin 
in the event. I have read your “Confabulations of the Cadi,” an 
with a great deal of interest, and I think that you have the right 
idea of the matter; and I believe the sorution is short events 
and the equitable system of dividing moneys, with perhaps one 
or two long events with class shooting thrown in as a sop to the 
experts. You notice I used the word “experts” and not “pro- 
fessionals”; all experts are not professionals, and all professionals 
are not experts, as I have learned to my sorrow. as captain 
of the club will probably have the running of the tournament, and 
will be assisted by Jack Parker. From present indications . we 
are looking for a large turnout, and expect to have a very 
enjoyable time.” 

The confest for the Cast Iron Medal, between Mr. Rolla O. 
Heikes and Mr. W. R. Elliston, resulted in a victory for the 
former by a score of 96 to 94, a very close finish. At times the 
piece of stove metal was in grave danger of having a new cus- 
todian, as Mr. Elliston gave Mr. Heikes a great race, one first 
class in every respect. Heikes shot his Winchester, using 
a Winchester Leader shell and Schultze powder. Elliston shot 
a Greener, using a Winchester metal-lined shell and Schultze 
powder. 


Mr. Paul R. Litzke writes us as follows: “In my report 
of the Dayton shoot the name of Jim Elliott was inadvertently 
omitted among the list of average prize winners. He got seventh 
average prize, a very fine cut-glass bottle of cologne. This, how- 
ever, he exchanged with Fanning for his cigars. 

There were rumors at the recent Baltimore tournament, which 
had a stamp of authority, that any one with a craving for a match 
at either live birds or targets could be accommodated by sports- 
men of that city, with anywhere from $100 to $1,000 on the side, 
merely to give the matter some interest. 

. Edward Banks, of the American E. C. & Schultze Powder 
oan  oaireard as far as Dover Plains, N. Y., this week. He 
will be the est of the well-known sportsman Mr. Horatio 
Nelson, and their purpose will be to esta ish a familiar footing 
with the ruffed grouse and woodcock 

The Montgomery Ward & Co. handicap badge was an_interest- 
ing event in the trap-shooting competition of last week. Seventeen 
contested for it. Mr. J. H. Amberg won it. This was the fifth 
contest. The details are fully set forth in “Western Traps. 

Fred Gilbert’s run of 53 straight in the live-bird events at the 
Belle Meade tournament of the third day was an excellent per- 
formance. On the fourth day Fred was unfortunate in losing 
a bird dead out of bounds, which placed him in the ties on 24 

ual tournament of the Ottumwa Gun Club, Ottumwa, 
“ne held on the club unds, South Side Ball Park, Nov. 
Qi ‘and 22. The programme is alike for each day, ten 15-target 
events, each $1.60 entrance. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. 

Dr. S. a and Mr. 5. Pan coe for Rs Chicago 
thall on Oct. e er ning one bird. 
seas ES to 2. Both stood at Sdyds. 

The scores of the New Utrecht Rod and Gun Club’s shoot, Oct. 
16, as published in the daily press, were faked and false. The 
correct scores will be found in our columns this, week. 

The live-bird match arranged 
Money and Mr. L. Finletter has been declared off. 

Mr. D. Upson, of Cleveland, was in New York last Wednesday 
and Thursday, stopping Riverton. 


over en route to : 
; Bernarp Waters. 


to take place between \Capt. A. W. | 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Confabulations of the Cadi—X. 


Happy Domestic Life. 

Ir was a hot day, near the noon hour. Hopie Jane, with her 
swarm of children, was swinging an axe manfully at the edge of 
the woods, cutting in two a dead tree that it might the better be 
dragged to the house for fire wood. This was a part of the 
cooking labors, a preface to them morning, noon and night. 

The Cadi’s skinny horse grazed comfortably in the pasture 
close by, betimes holding his head contemplatively over the rail 
fence, imperturbably gazing at the group which toiled and spun 
while he was as the lily of the field. The Cadi’s health was so 
delicate that he did not feel equal to the task of harnessing up 
the horse for Hopie Jane, nor was it prudent that he should do 
so; for first of all the Cadi was of such high mettle that, if he 
once began, common gallantry would demand at least that he 
manage the horse while Hopie Jane chopped up the wood and 
hitched the load to the horse; and second, when Hopie Jane 
managed the horse herself, her skill was’of such an order that 
she guided him at eccentric angles in every direction but the one 
which she wished to follow, pulling on the wrong rein with great 
resolution, thereby imperiling the lives and limbs of the prides 
and hopes of the family as they. swarmed in consternation around 
her. There were thus good reasons why Hopie Jane should chop 
wood and drag it to the home, while horse and man reposed to 
their liking. 

On this particular morning things had gone wrong. The 
children were fretful and exacting, and all things seemed to be 


contrary. In the hurry of the time she had not tied her shoes, and | 


her stockings hung in negligee furls about her ankles, with the 
unfortunate result that she had lost her rabbit foot from one of 
them. The most diligent search failed to find it. As Hopie 
was a great believer in signs and omens, the incident cast a 
further gloom over the morning. A rooster crowing on the 
doorstep, a lizard crossing the path, a moon seen over the left 
shoulder, voodoos, ghosts, dreams, fairy tales—each in its way was 
portentous to her, but to lose a rabbit foot filled her bosom with 
vague fears of evil. ; 

Nevertheless, she had attempted a little at personal adornment 
by tying a knot of bright ribbons in her back hair, the elegance of 
Mrs. Le Loup, as displayed at the birthday dinner of the Cadi, 
having aroused a spirit of emulative coquetry. She paused a 
moment in her work, and unconscious that the Cadi and his 
companions could observe her from the shadow of the lodge, 
drew a piece of broken glass from her pocket, held it in front, to 
the right, to the left, almost dislocating her neck in an effort 
to see how the ribbons looked on the back of it. As she picked 
out each detail of pleasing beauty, an expression of coy, smiling 
pleasure spread over her face, care and drudgery were forgetten 
and the day then seemed to be of fairyland. 

“It’s a peculiar thing,” remarked the Cadi, as he noted Hopie 
Jane’s movements, “that the salvation of the human race could 
have been insured if Adam had had a reasonable degree of 
forethought.” 

“How?” queried Moke, with lazy effort. 

“If Adam had only bought a little hand mirror, Eve never would 
have eaten the forbidden fruit, for in the first place she never would 
have had time, as the greater part of the day would have been 
occupied in adjusting her costume by the mirror, and the rest 
of the day would have been none too much in which to admire 
herself after her costume was completed. Even if by any un- 
foreseen happening they had been evicted, Eve would have broken 
in again to be with the mirror.” 

“Bother,” said Moke, contemptuously. “All you need do is to 
stand on the street of any big city and watch the well dressed 
gentlemen pass the big plate glass windows. They slacken their 
walk a bit and steal a look out of the corners of their eyes at 
their own reflected elegance. Some of them even stop and preen 
themselves with a care that no lady could imitate. To me it 
seems to be a virtue rather than a weakness, for if we had no 
vanity nor pride we could not admire the beauties in ourselves 
or in others, or the beauties of the world at large, to say nothing 
of shaving ourselves and washing our faces. It is true that 
some people may be more observant of those matters than you 
and I, good friend, but even at that there is a difference be- 
tween washing our faces twice a month and not washing them 
at all.” 


In the Matter of Scratch. 

“That may be true too,” replied the Cadi. “Every woman had 
a father, and no doubt but what she came by her character by 
just heredity. The meeting will now come to order, and we will 
proceed with the business of the tournament. Will there be any 
handicap or will the journeyman wolves and the apprentice wolves 
all stand at the same scratch?” 

“I move you, Mr. Chairman,” said Le Loup, “that we all 
stand at the.same scratch and shoot under the same conditions. 
I don’t want any handicap. I can’t shoot as well as some 
others, but it suits me to shoot with the best on even terms, 
whether I am beaten or not. I am glad to see the boys come 
and take our money if they can do the trick.” 

“Don’t second that any of you for a minute or two,” said the 
Cadi, as he yawned, unwound his legs and stretched himself. 
He walked into the house and returned soon with a bucket of 
cider. “Take a bath, Le Loup, and pass it along.” 

Le Loup drank till he was forced to stop for breath. He gave 
two giant sighs, then drank again. “Pretty good vinegar,” he 
remarked, “but it beats no cider by a long ways.” After all had 
partaken of refreshments—as we of the Four Hundreds say— 
there seemed to be a general air of contentment enveloping the 
group. 

“Concerning your motion, which has no standing because it 
was not seconded, Le Loup, there are quite a number who 
say the same thing,” said the Cadi. “Now, whether they are 
posing for admiration for their gameness and broad liberality, or 
whether they are genuinely sincere, I will not attempt to pass 
upon. But it is a mistaken notion, for it is not based on good 
sense that the weaker should oppose the stronger on equal 
terms. Granting that there are men here and there who are 
willing to meet all comers on equal terms and lose their money 
for the pleasure of the losing, there are hundreds more who do 
not care to do so, and still more who cannot afford to do so. 

Now, which shall we consider.as being of paramount import- 
ance—the one who is rather pleased to lose his money to 
the stars, or the hundred or more who wish to compete with a 
chance to win? 

“Handicaps are spoken of as a matter pertaining to sport. 
They have a broader significance and a broader application. 
They are called by different names and have widely different 
adjustments to fit the peculiar circumstances to which they 
refer. For instance, we have a protective tariff, which simply 
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charge a lesser rate, which in a way is the adjustment of a 
handicap. : 

“Last year, when there was a big fox hunt, our town officers 
imposed a license of $5 on all men who kept horses for hire. 
Its purpose was to keep farmers from bringing their horses into 
town to compete with the liverymen. That was a handicap. 

“In wars, the troops in a fort withstand the attack of a superior 
force which is in the open. One has a handicap, the other shoots 
at the scratch. On equal terms in the open, the weaker force 
runs away. That is what has happened in the trap world, but 
you do not seem to have discovered it, my astute Le Loup.” 

“I am talking of shooting matters, and not of wars and com- 
merce. In talking of shooting, I do not need to roam through 
the fields of earth and sky. When I shoot at the trap, there is no 
interest in matters of war or tariff,” retorted Le Loup. 

“Where men strive to excel or conquer,” said the Cadi, “there 
are certain universal principles which are recognized by every 
race in every clime. The weaker cannot cope with the stronger 


int sport, commerce or war; that is, if the contests are on equal 
terms. 


“In matters of sport, running horses carry weight; trotting 
horses have their classification on arbitrary time limits; yachts 
have an intricate system of handicaps; bicycle racing, sprinting, 
ete., also have their handicaps. 


“A handicap, in the wisdom of the sporting world, has been 
found. to be a necessity from time immemorial, except in the 
matter of target shooting. That, however, will be no exception 
to the rule, for the imperative necessities of the case will work 
its own cure. It makes me very dry to talk. Pass the cannikin 
good Moke,” said the Cadi, as he dusted the debris out of his init 


lashes with a red cotton handkerchief, which had been washed the 
previous spring. 


“Whoopie,” said Ephraim, jumping into the air and cracking 


his heels together, “I make a motion that we adjourn and go 
fishing.” 


“Meeting adjourned,” said the Cadi. Bernarp Waters. 
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parlor. Taking it all in all, it was a great shooting match one 
worth going miles to see. With the exception of the Gilbert- 
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The birds were a very good lot, especially the first 100, most of 
which were corkers, being far superior to any irapped here during 
the shoot. 

The weather again was of that mean, nasty nature—raw and cold 
to a penetrating degree. The sun was not avle to break through 
the clouds. ere was a little wind that blew away from the 
score, though not of sufficient strength to assist the birds anv. 
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a skip. John J. Hallowell, of the U. M. c. Co., acted in the 
capacity = ilove Ward, my Retire, was scorer, while 
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c onnor, of Knox- 
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Greener gun, Winchester metal-lined shell s 
powder. The retrieving was done by dogs. shells and Schultze 
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Belle Meade Tournament. 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 21.—The initial effort of the Belle 
Meade Gun Club in the conducting of tournaments was crowned 
with ‘success. The object of the  prgmeners of this shooting 
meeting was to bring to Nashville famous shooters of the 
country. In this respect it must be admitted that they succeeded 
admirably, for there were few of the good ones whose names 
do not appear on the entry book of the clud. 

However, while the crackerjacks were all in the scramble, there 
were therein few of the simon-pure class in evidence. One is led 
to infer that the sucker man, who also ran, has learned wisdom 
by experience, and that the so-called amateur will refuse longer 
to shy his castor in the same ring with his more expert compet- 
itor, the trade representative, where the old system of dividing 
the purses prevails. In order to come payetene near breaking 
even, he must of necessity outshoot himself, which rarely occurs 
when he is pitted against the very acme of the shooting talent. 
True, there were some of the rank and file on hand, but few 
of these went the entire distance, while the majority were content 
with 4 day’s experience, for this is what most of them got. 

I am led to believe that the club erred in adopting this method 
of dividing the money, as I have been informed that a number 
of those who were expected remained away, believing this would 
be too hard a proposition. Had the Rose cyertn prevailed in the 
target events, it is more than probable that the attendance of 
amateur shooters would have been much larger, while at the 
same time it is also safe to add none of the trade representatives 
would have remained away. It is my opinion that it is impossible 
to draw a large attendance to a tournament conducted on these 
lines. I have always contended for the more equitable system, 
and have yet to see one which gives more satisfaction than 

. that known as the Rose system, with the ratio of 7, 5, 4, 3 and 2. 
This partitions the money among a greater number, and not to 
a few fortunate ones, as has been the case. Of course it would 
have been impossible for Gilbert to win $97 under this system, 
as he did here the first day, but it is well to bear in mind that 
where there are big winners there must be correspondingly more 
losers, and all are aware that it is invariably the 80 per cent. 
men who are the ‘producers. Understand that I do not want 
to criticise the management, only wishing to indicate points where- 
by it is possible to materially increase its attendance at its next 
tournament, for I understand that the Belle Meade tournaments 
are to become a fixture and to be repeated from qo to year. 

The programme was a most liberal one, and the treatment 
accorded all visiting shooters was indeed a hospitable one. The 
latter was of that broad-gauge, Southern kind, where nothing is 
too good for the visitors. he writer has attended most of the 
tournaments in the South that are noted for the treatment ac- 
corded visiting sportsmen, and that received by those in attendance 
here was equal to the very best of them. 

The local contingent was loyal to a degree seldom equaled 
anywhere, in that they entered freely in the competition, and in 
addition were untiring in their efforts to show the visiting 
shooters every attention, When the delegation from Dayton 
arrived they were met at the depot by a committee of the club 
and were conveyed in tally-hos to the Duncan Hotel. Not- 
withstanding the fact that it was raining very hard the party 
proceeded along the way to the blast of the horn. Evidently 
the unsophisticated formed a rather vague opinion of the sanity 
of the individuals who would essay such a ride in weather of this 
nature. This was again repeated on Thursday, when a number of 
shooters drove to the shooting grounds in a tally-ho and were 
forced to make the return trip in a drenching rain. 

The appointments at these grounds are the most complete I 
have ever seen, and easily surpass anything that has come under 
my observation. The club house was originally the Cincinnati 
building at, the Nashville Exposition, and was moved to its present 
site by Gen. Jackson for the very purpose that it now serves. This 
building is a neat structure, containing three rooms, two 16x20 
and another one 16x30, the center one being the largest and is 

used for a lounging place, and the cashier's office was located 
here, while the one to the right contains the shooters’ lockers and 
gun racks. This room is set aside for the gentlemen. The one 
to the left was reserved for the ladies. Each contain toilet rooms 
and have water connection, while windows of great dimensions 
permit one to view the shooting from the inside, should the 
weather be unfavorable. _ : ee 

A spacious veranda encircles the entire building, and at con- 
venient places gun racks are to be found, thus enabling the 


shooter to have his gun handy to the score, while at the same. 


time obviating any possibility of it being Injured. The clover 
leaf field is here also in evidence. There are a set of live-bird 
traps to the right and left of the club. house, while directly to 
the rear is situated the magautrap. There are also another set of 
target traps to the left of the building, arranged on the Sergeant 
system, but these are invisible, for though they are in the live- 
bird grounds that are located here, they in no way interfere with 
the shooting, being so arranged that the surface is perfectly level. 
Apparently the target starts right from the gramps. : 

This arrangement found much favor wit shooters, as it 
always does, 5 oe it-is much easier to get on to a target thrown in 
this manner than where blinds are used. The target events were 
over both sets of traps, and Paul North looked after the magau- 
trap, while W. Fred Quimby acted as guardian over the other. 
Everything moved along like clock-work, and the events were shot 
off with much rapidity. . Le 

The live birds were shot in similar manner. The two sets of 
traps were almost constantly in use. The shooter would fire at 
a bird on the one set and then immediately proceed to the next 
and shoot again. In this way a great many birds were trapped 
during the day. The shooting was further facilitated by dogs 

ing’ the retrieving. : 
donne management fad engaged Mr. Fred Erb, Jr., of Lafayette, 
Ind., and his string of — to look after this department. All 
the dogs performed admirably, and it frequently occurred that they 
would jump high up in the air and catch a bird on the wing 
which had perhaps a only slightly hit. ‘This always brought 
cheers from the spectators. Another feature of the tournament was 
the barbecue dinner that was served each day free to the shooters 
in a tent just in front of the club house, across the road. 
This was always well patronized, and partaken with a keen wee 
To many it was an entirely new way of serving meat. Not only 
this, but the coffee could not be excelled anywhere. 


Entries. 


i the tournament the following names of out-of-town 
gncndt mmol on the entry book: arvey McMurchy, of the 
Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y.; Col. A. G. Courtney, Reming- 
ton Arms Co. representative, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. Fred Quimby. 
American E. C. & Schultze Powder Co. representative; E. D. 
Fulford, shooting Schultze powder in U. M. C. shells with his 
Remington n; J. S. Fanning, Batavia, N. Y., who so ably repre- 
sents the oid ust powder; < Bennett, Memphis, Tenn.; 
R. O. Heikes, Dayton, O., and J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, 
Mo., all representing the Winchester Arms Co.; John J. Hallo- 
well and U. M. C. Thomas, of Bridgeport, the two popular repre- 
sentatives of the U. M. C. Co.; Herman Hi 
of the Western Cartridge & Target Co.; the ever popu 
Parker, Detroit, Mich., looking after the interests of the Peters 
Cartridge and King Smokeless Powder companies; the Du Pont 
and Hazard powder companies were stron Vy and hg oe gee 
by E. S. Rice, Western agent at Chicago, Ill.; R. S. Waddell, who 


rschy, St. Paul, Minn., 
far Jack 


occupies a similar position at Cincinnati, ©. Then there were - 


hose le shooting representatives, Chas. W. Budd, Des 
ores nee Ered Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; Ralph Trimble, Cov- 
ington Ky.; Paul North, Cleveland, O., of magautrap fame; A. 
du. Bray, of the Parker gun, Cincinnati, O. There were also 
present John W. Connor, xville, Tenn.; Col. J. T. Anthony, 
Charlotte, N. C.; John Avery, J. L. Alston and L. Crabb, of 
Atlan : Ga.; .F. P. Poston, W. H. Thompson and Fred 
Schmidt, Memphis, Tenn.; J. B. Duncan, Lucy, rom: J Ww. 
and ©. V._Eblesisor (Rattle), New Albany, Ind.; Lee Ridley, 
Franklyn, Tenn.;_W. a Seer ee Wf aes 
; on i > 

Pewcett, Udevitte 3 J. W. Campbell, Franklyn, Tenn.; W. 
G. Harris, Gallatin, Tenn.; Chas. Young, Springfield, O.; Chase, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


First Day, Tuesday, Oct. 18. 


i hoot was a most favorable one, the 
on opening nat could be desired. Most of the time the 


wi 

‘shone bright clear, though now and then a few 
sun shone ut, brignt acs the horizon, but these did not affect 
the light to any perceptible degree. wind too was in evidence, 
and Tue quite a problem ta judge the targets accurately. There 
was a chill in the air that 


made the stove in the club house a 
-it was well patronized. 
nder the conditions, Gilbert’s shooting was the feature 


r i irgets out of 160, finishing with 
Sse : Sana 4 oss This netted him quite a sum, as he 


OREST AND STREAM. 


received the: first.average money, $10; and. his. total renumeration 
i toa trifle over’ $97. Heikes, with 
he did not receive 


this lormance amounted 
-918, landed second .a 
= — as ee a3 
though in regard to winnings he came next to 
landed a-number of lucky 
each two straight scores of 
Murchy are respectively fourth and fifth in the average. 
set them all a hot pace by scoring his first 39 straight, losing 
his last target in fhe second event. 


"Sasice $5, tho 
er Gay, o! 
laces. The three aforesaid have 


to their credit. Budd and Mce- 


This also proved to be the 
z Then, too, he was fortunate to win the 
largest purse, as his straight score in the first event netted him 
in this event being the largest of the day 
there were none of the other straight scores that paid as we' 
allowell were each fortunate 


as this, though G 
In the first event a rather 


enough to win a first without a tie. 
ar thing occurred for this class of shooters, Young, Fanning 
and Anthony scored 20, 
instance they took first, second and third moneys without a 
In event 8 Gay scored the 
Singularly enough, there 
rilbert, Heikes, Fan- 
Thirty-five was the largest 
entry, while all told thirty-six. participated, and of this number 
twenty-seven shot through. 

The programme consisted of eight 20-target events, and as these 
were run off by 1 o’clock, there were also two extra targét events 
shot at a like number of birds. 


ilbert, Gay and 





id a tidy sum to each. 


was a flood of straights’ in this event, as 


ning and Trimble each got their quota. 


In these the money was pretty 


had made a match with Elliott at 50 live birds, for 
5. This was originally scheduled for Monday afternoon, though 
rain on this day prevented it from being shot. 
as the target programme was dis 
_ This proved to be a very ¢ 
interesting, as the birds were of a very ordinary lot, being slow 
thaps be attributed to the fact that they 
or apparently they should have 
The weather conditions were all in their favor, an 
: Notwithstanding, the majority 
incomers, while 58 of the 100 were sitters. 
the contestants, Elliott having 
bird was a twister, which he 
_ For though he killed out straight 
he was never able to overtake his more experienced opponent, who 
ran his 50 straight without a skip, while Elliston finished with 

. After the conclusion of the race a miss-and-out was shot; 
this had 22 entries at $2 each. At the end of the second round 
Hallowell, Gay, Gilbert, Heikes, Young, Elliston, Chase, Cullom 
had about ex- 


Therefore, as soon 
osed of, this match was shot. 
though by no means 


was blowing awa: 
were hoverers an 
were almost equally divided amon 
28 and Elliston 30. 
lost, and with it also the race. 


from the score. 


Elliston’s 18t 


and Fulford were still 


L as the birds 
hausted the purse, they decided to declare it off’ without reaching 


The target events were $2.50 entrance, five moneys, 30, 25, 20, 
15 and 10 per cent. 
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Second Day, Wednesday, Oct. 19. 


The chief feature of to-day’s shooting was the extraordinary 
streak that Gilbert developed. He ran his first 66 targets straight, 
when he faltered once, repeating this again when he di 
9th. This sums up his misses for the day, and he finished with 
ificent average of .987. This, of course, is high average, 
and entitles him to the $10 that go with the honors. 
of the most remarkable reversals of form is that of Hirschey, .who 
-90, scoring just 30 more birds than 
ive dollars are set aside for second aver- 
age. After Hirschey comes Gay, who has also been shooting in 
fine form, landing only one bird short of second average, with 
he averages are much better than on the previous da 
inding machines of the expert are apparent 
ing order, with perhaps the possible exception of 
who is seldom seen so far down the list. 
can be attributed to will be mentioned in another paragraph. How- 
he can find some solace in the fact that he was the only 
shooter of the day,-as his 19 in the eighth event netted him 
$18.10, while the straights received just $3.10. Straights were com- 
, two being the least scored in any event. 
o. 4, when Fanning and Young cut u 
The target programme was precisely like that of the previous 

however, were not so large, th 

number, twenty-five of them shooting through. 
disposed of, an extra at 20 live birds was run off. The en- 
trance to this being $15, four moneys, 40, 30, 20, and 10 per cent., 
the purse was pretty well cut up, as a glance at the score will tell. 
The birds were an improvement over those ‘of yesterday, though 
even at this they were only fair. 
in this respect nothing could be asked for. The sun shone bright 
and there was very little wind; in addition to this it 
leasant that the fire in the club house stove could be 
with. Surely the participants must have enjoyed the 


Elliott, Meaders, Fanning and Gay killed straight in 


is second with an average of 


To what this 
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191716 ..12.. 15 100 7 -790 

TP 66:4 ¢ nese. 20) we 20 b -730 

e «6 - 12.. 1%.. 40 28 -700 

«e CREM autos es 20 12 -600 

BBwH... ¢ 80 ‘A LTB 

12210 614 9. 100 50 -500 

Sbvdeepeseewencs oe Ce eb 6% 5.. 20 5 25 
Twenty-bird event. y 

I a dint o0,0 «a cavenctecdsteukes diva 222122112111231111:2—20 
PAM OC ds Ra Las aie du dunddecicdicucdsechedia 22212111221222111212—20 
MCC To valatenadcdasasesnceandeaacietes 22212222121121 ' 12122—20 
IM esc dNs s daccdaevsGienathe # + « » « «222221122222221 22222 —-20 
Gay, panbasth dace dcevdécsceudtavtateres - 22222222222222222122—20 
EMEC Ri Sip adagncdeccwessdekésueecascande 21121121211112111120—19 
EES coc Ueagnseiestiscisaduecssecucceees 11222212111212112120—19 
Petra alec nddpaemedcsacts bacnent 21221111121111121120—19 
NG MR ns tele chadrcbe vs cvececaseetatenwead 22022222222122212112—19 
Hallowell, 30 +» + «21011211221211122112—19 
Gilbert, 30 ... + « «22222222102222221222—19 
Hirschey, 29 . « + » «22022222222222922222 19 
PROS, OP coil is tasedecnsccccccssesecbcccsas 211221111*1111111111—19 
Chase, ‘ «+ + -12111221211111022112—19 


MeMurchy, 30 
Budd, 30 . 
Marks, 28 


«+ + -12120022111211111122—18 
- -02121102212111211121—18 
- -22212102121021111121—18 





Cullum, 28 . . 01112121021112222112—18 
Bennett, 28 . -20222101212211221212—18 
Norton ... . -22222222222200120222—17 
Campbell - -00112221122111110212—17 
Young - -10111200222121221222—17 
Elliston . -02121222221220110112—17 
Jackson .. - -10012122100111122111—16 
We BE) Se ccusetsonsvevoces deagcouseuncludaded 00202122221212120221—16 


General Averages. 


Two days at saucers is all the programme called for, the total 
number amounting to 320. For the best average in the two days 
there is a special prize, a gold medal. Naturally Gilbert takes this, 
as on each of the two days he has been at the head of the proces- 
sion. Gay, by his fine work on the final day, is second, having 
passed Heikes, who, on conclusion of the first day’s events, led him 
5 targets, he having beaten Heikes 7 birds in the finish. 
There are no other prizes for general average, but the standing of 


= contestant who went the entire distance is shown in the table 
below: 


1st day. 2d day. Shot at. Broke. Avy. 
151 158 320 309 







CN ica shavccuenansdacuauna q -965 
Gay saa iawae ke cediadete -. 142 151 320 293 -915 
TO acduncdiccreren eae 144 320 291 -909 
McMurchy ........ 139 149 320 288 -900 

MET nain cu ccedcte-ne -. 140 147 320 287 -896 
TED Va dewwesivedes -. 13% 149 320 285 -890 
Trimble ... -» 135 148 320 283 885 
Fanning 138 142 320 280 875 
Elliott ... 132 148 320 230 875 
Hirschey 122 152 320 274 856 
Fulford . 126 148 320 274 -856 
Legler 131 143 320 274 -856 
Hallowell - 127 140 320 267 -834 
Connor - 127 136 320 263 -821 
Rattle - 130 131 320 261 -815 
Courtney - 1233 132 320 254 -793 
Anthony . - 120 129 320 249 -T78 
Gerst - 121 127 320 248 -T15 
Meaders . 118 128 320 246 -768 
Chase . 113 128 320 241 -743 
Crabb . 112 125 320 237 -T40 
Om Ga -104 115 320 219 -683 


Third Day, Thursday, Oct. 20. 


Gilbert again did the best shSoting, as he accounted for all 
the birds he shot, 62 in round numbers. The weather was cloudy, 
though favorable for shooting, as most of the time a strong 
wind blew, which sometimes es the velocity of a gale; 
toward evening several heavy showers fell, though dese did not 
interfere with the shooting, but managed to wet quite a number 
of the shooters, who drove home from the shooting grounds in 
open vehicles. The birds again were only fair, notwithstanding 
the wind. However, there were some fast ones, and these in- 
variably caused trouble to those who were unfortunate to draw 
them. The chief failing of the birds were their sitting pro- 
pensities. Once on the wing, they were not so easy. he 
traps are located to the right and left of the club house, so 
that at one set the wind was from the score, while on the other 
hand it blew directly in the face of the shooter. This made 
incomers or quarterers of most of the pigeons on the one set, 
while on the other hand it did not seem to affect them ver 
much, as the building apparently broke the force of the wind, 
for the birds were not near so fast as they should have been in 
such a wind. They were all fine, sleek, healthy looking, but for 
some reason they did not start promptly. 

This day was given over exclusively to live-bird shooting, so 
therefore no crockery was shattered. With two sets of live-bird 
traps and the underground system of a , the events were 
rapidly disposed of. The first was a 7@-bird miss-and-out, or 
otherwise straight scores divided all the money. Of thirty-four 
entries no less than twenty scored straight, and these received 
$5.90, just 90 cents over their entrance. 


Budd, 30 .......-.++00- 1212122—7 McMurchy, 30 ......... 2212221—7 
Hallowell, 30 .......... 1222222—7 Fanning, 30 ........... 1112112—7 
Rattle, FB ccccccccceces 11211217. Cullom, 28 ............. 1212211—7 

MEE; DE icesccececovetes 2121222—7 Heikes, 30 ...,........ 2222120—6 
Pattee; 2B ccccccccccsce 2111222—7 lvupont, 28 ............ 1111120—6 
Fulford, 30 «........-- 2111122—7 Thompson, 28 ......... 211120 —5 
CRORE TES i 6 icdoe qos eve 1211121—7 Marks, 28 .............. 12220 —4 
Young, © ..cccccccccee 2211122—7 Hirchy, 28 ............. 22202 —4 
Gilbert, 30 ..........00- 2112112—7 Fawcett, 28 ........... 11210 —4 
LyOts, BB. .00.2.cccccee 2222222—7 Courtney, 28 .......... 113 -—3 
Quimby, 2% ........+-+- 2121211—7 Jackson, 28 -3 
SOE TD cacasesecexe 22221117 “Meaders, 28 oe 
Cents Meissen scececos 21211227 Elliott, 30 ... a 
Anthony, @ .........+. 2112111—7 Harris, 28 .... —) 
Py 11112117 Rice, 28 ......... —* 
Legler, 28 .....0....008 1211111—7 Du Bray, 28 2212220527: =" 
FRONOS EE oo ce cacdeesie 2222222—7 Elliston, 28 — 





The chief event was the Gerst ay 15 birds, entrance 
$15, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., class shooting: 

In_this seven—Fanning, Anthony, Fawcett, Gilbert, Quimby, 
De Bow and Rattle—scored straights, for which they received 
$34 each. Fourteens were most numerous, eleven getting in this 
hole, This paid $13. The last money was divided by ten, and 
amounted to $9.50 each. Thus it will be seen that of thirty-eight 
entries only ten were out of the money: 


Fanning, 31 ..122121122221112—15 Meaders, 29 ...011*22211221212—13 







Anthony, 30 ..112221211112211—15 Norton, 27 13 
Fawcett, 28 ...122212221221211—-15 Gay, 36 .. —13 
Gilbert, 31 ....122222221222222—15 Dupont, 28... .122011211211120—13 
Quimby, 28 Chase, 2222121201 


Sees Fe 28° 
De Bow, oove ennett, 

Rattle, 28 ....222299922999999 15 Fulford, 31 
Hallowell, 30 .22222222222992-14 licikes, 31 . 
Fallis, 29,......22z@7102111222—14 McMurchy, 





Young, 3 Courtney, 28. ..212212011012012—12 
H Harris, 26 ....22022122222"102—12 
Gerst, Elliott, 31 -22212*212220202— 
Lyons, 29 Elliston, 29 ...222222002012222—12 
Legler. Marks, 28 ° 
Budd, Duncan, 28 ...1122101211011*1—12 
Rice, 27 _......11212012*110011—11 
Crabb, 27 .....222212011211121—14  Cullom, 27 ....100122119191221—11 
Jonnard, 28 ..201211112171212—14 Grav, 26 ..... -11720*121022210—11 
Du Bray, 28. ..2122102222*2211—-13 U M C, 27 ....2022202220*0211—10 


The third event was 10 birds, miss-and-out. Only nine—Fanning, 


Aklen ,Fallis, McMurchy, Gay, Young, Gilbert, Budd and Heikes— 
of the twenty-sevén starters went the entire distance. These were 


fairly well compensated, as it netted them just $16.25 apiece, This 
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concluded the but as it - 
Stedidde we ee as it was then only. 2:30 another 


Fanning, 30 ...... 10 Bray, 2 ...... 111120 —6 
Acklen, 28 .,,..... 2111111212—10 Hallowell, 30 ...... -—4 
OE. “UD cnaos sont 1112221211—10 Elliston, 28 ....... 2220 - *—3 
McMurchy, 30..... 1212112222—10 Dupont, 28 .:..... 120 —2 
Oe I wevensaceve 222222222110 _ Faweett, 28 ....... 220 —2 
Young, 30 ........ 2222222212—10 _Meaders, 28 ....... 110 —2 
Gilbert, 30 ......... 1222222222—10 . Fulford, 30 ....... 2 
eee 2111111#22—10 Rattle, 28 ......... —1 
Heikes, 30 ........ 22 10 De Bow, 2 ....... 20 —1 
Cullom, ppsboost 1212221120— 9 Elliott, 30 ......... 20 —1 
6 eee 111212222 —9 Gray, 28 ........... 0 —0 
Courtney, 28 ...... 22112110 — 7 + Harris, 28 ......... 0 —0 
Anthony, 28 ....... 1222220 — 6° Marks, 27 ......... 2120 —3 
Norton, 28 ........ 222220 — 5 


_This proved to be a long-drawn-out affair, for when it was de- 
cided to deciare it off on the :0 h round, El iston, Du Bray, Heikes, 
Anthony, Budd, Gilbert and Rattle had not made a skip. As the 
entrance in this was only $3, there was not much left in. the purse; 
the straight men receiving only $2.25: 


is tats ck bo uades vsssahreereSbnea 22221212212222121121—20 
SPOT EE cCcubh snot phe okinsscessiuccentl 21212112212211111111—20 
NE cin ctinnsebdpseshesereponecess och 12222122222212221—20 
LE wevdiuluth vie sep syareavssbedbecaee 21122212221121122122—20 
EE Gdiiethanuaivops svar pusspopeeensschonte 12212111212212212111—20 
SNUG ED wendite te wsespuistcuensibivtencevaitan 22122121211121121222—20 
SEI, IE enkine dh tdlepeesdu0syenekssondienboontt 22222222222222222222—20 
ES SD nciviads suabe sonapiigh v sae vcenton 1211121211210 —13 
EEE, UE -abccnvaues es) scnevenereseeévpsoncbe 121222122210 —l1 
SM, GE “wipusvecvedecy ons evticusews sé ovesiapten 22211212222 —i1 
Dy UE. nethasrbiviinbesssbetessoeeces ches bane 12212122220 —10 
SP SO AID. caistwinbccevauscentedubevenesenee 111111* —6 
Hirchy, 28 —5 
Dupont, 28 —3 
Cullom, 28 —3 
Fanning, 30 —2 
Fulford, 30 —1 
Jonnard, 28 —1 
SL EE weiubbubathessonpsobavinesuchesdodege —1 
Norton, 28 —} 
SL AtNiensibhitenes spuhukhesss obsess ve voans —1 





Marks, Porter and Fawcett fell out on the first round. 


Fourth Day, Friday, Oct. 23, 


The Belle Meade Handicap, the event of the tournament, was 
decided to-day—the one in which the most interest centered. 
This was a 25-bird race, handicap rise, entrance , birds in- 
cluded, class shooting, four moneys, 40, 30, 2 and 10 per cent. 
The event was not commenced until about 12 o'clock, as previous 
to this a 10-bird extra was run off, so as tu enable those to par- 
ticipate who might perhaps be late on account of the inclement 
weather, for it would be an easy matter to finish it before dark 
with two sets of traps. 

When once the race was begun everything ran along smoothly, 
so that it was all over by 4:30. At the finish it was tound that six 
—Budd, Du Bray, Fulford, Rattle, Quimby and Fanning—had 
killed straight. As a very handsome loving cap went to the winner 
it was evident that there must be a shoot-off. This was at once 
gotten under way, and was shot off at 5 birds. Fanning was 
a hot favorite, as he has always been fortunate in events of this 
kind. However, this time he failed to have his luck with him, 
as he was the first to drop out on a very sr bird that, though 
hit with both barrels, went out of bounds. Quimby managed 
to stay until the 5th round, when he met a similar fate to that 
of Fanning on a fast twisting driver.. Rattle had the sympathies 
of the crowd, as he is a cripple, and therefore much poereeene se 
The eighth was fatal to him, and he was forced to retire after hav 
ing run 62 straight, 20 of them on the previous day. It now 
looked very much as though there was going to be a shootin 
match, as the remaining three were killing their birds in goo 
time. Fulford slipped up on his 10th, a slow one, whose speed 
had probably been overestimated; it was hit, but went out. Du 
Bray only survived a round longer, when he too failed on a bird 
that carried out a lot of shot. It now remained only for Budd 
to kill his 5 straight, a task he was equal to. Thus he has reversed 
the decision Fanning obtained over him at St. Louis last Novem- 
ber, when, it will be remembered, Fanning had to kill 40 straight 
to win the watch charm that was involved in that handicap. Budd 
made quite a record to-day, as he went down the line without a 
skip. 

In addition to the 40 he killed in this race, he has also 10 more 
to his credit, he being one of the straight men in the extra 
event that was shot, while on the previous day he had finished 
with 35 straight. This made Wis total 8 straight for the two 
days, and 50 for the day, just 2 less than Fred Gilbert had to his 
credit yesterday. Nevertheless some peopl: have been cruel enough 
to say that Mr. Budd has seen his best days. It is a popular 
win, and Charley deserves all the honors that go with the trophy. 
Du Bray, the runner up, is were of special mention, for he too 
has been shooting very consistently. He had a run‘of 45 for the 
day, when he lost that one dead out, of bounds. Thus, too, he 
had finished with 20 to his credit in the last miss-and-out of the 
day previous. This should be glory enough for one day for 
the old reliable Parker, as both he and Budd shoot this make of 
guns. The weather was of the most unpleasant nature. During 
the morning it rained part of the time, and while it ceased «about 
10 o'clock, it left a mean, nasty gemonghere, that was penctrating 
to such a degree that it soon chilled all the vim out of the shoot 
ers. Few ventured out to watch the race. Most were content 
to sit by the fire in the club house. The birds were only an 
ordinary lot, with some few good ones. At times there was a 
good wind, and while it prevailed it caused some trouble for the 
shooters. The referees, scorers, pullers and trappers had a very 
cold, disagreeable job on their hands. ; 

In addition to the six straight men there were no less than 
fifteen 24s, nine 23s and but two 22s. The latter received within 
$10 of what the straight men got. Neither the 24s nor the 235 paid 
entrance money. With four moneys, I question if a like number 
of men have eo-~ “bared in a division of the purse where the 
entry was no greater. 


Trap score type—Copyright, :-:5, bv Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


$28.5468) 1554083 108) Ab eee 
Be TLAOZA AR S27 OUT HOA) 9. 

Budd, Slesevecoesee 222 R RRP SST RAST ATE 1297393 @ 
4488228858111184822418184 
CEPHNHR ZAP PSHZA LTAVHACT HOLY 

Du Bray, 28.........1129222923221929222229219922-% 
5122424111412145515154845 
AVL A GMBH ALA Lo” CAL Laroty 

Fulford, 81.....0++65 ¥922192212112122122211212 2-2 
28381548215341844121112218 
HENS PHALASARL AB) ARAAGEA A927 

Rattle, 20.....+.0008 222222222222222922222222 2 3-3 
b A991 3.995 6628928 15 008 Cece 

ALYY KYRA YS? “Kk + 

Quimby, 98...600....8°8 ea a1 39h a) 1 
1822612251128222141848415 
AASRER SHH IR CPS LEP ERK CHAL 

Fanning, $1 doeveee 222222121111 2229222212111 22 
$82115822845414584151812385 
TERE SRAMA RNS Ae TNS TO? 

Mc Murchy, 30...... 12212%322%211122121291102122-% 
5154411212313113526241225 
Meads TILANVAYR? Shebahets 

Heikes, 31 .......- 222222222212222220222222 2-2 
6135538225183222333224132 
LMTY TH A SHAeRBHLA PAR TOKRA 

Legler, 28 ....... 1211211211121111211120212~—24 
56624113443513421122453324 
} RENE RR GEN ER TT CCA LIVG IME TH 

Dupont, 28 ....-.. 212111111421%212212221221 1-24. 
. 4251242181434243145242543 
- a1 TRATIEH Tee) Mee 

De Bow, 29 ....... L11*121111112122111211111-% 
3313223541315851332121532 
AP? erases ARPA LNA LATA 

Gerst, 2 .........2221132 21221021111121221-% 
SG12G01 SEF SCE SSSA a eee ees 


: eR Pay PAS 
Acklon, 9 seseohTIDUETA DTT 1TA REET N28 
P2i8tasesesccasessssea ss 
e Kr. 
Gay, 0 secvsessveed 92° SL4ERRSR1EL8 1129212 1 dott 


$355354151419232209¢8349 
: ; ] _ -, ww 
Elliott, 81 4....... 22122211102111211212221 


4434533432213331123452344 


Anthony, 90 .... 22293322277 1911 00% 1220 fies 
AGbizSz222124425 33411342 

Courtney, 28 ...... Tabet teers oi fer sal tim 
S2ezgsgaggoazes2g5gzasz2211 

Meadows, 2 .....22291241122 314224102211 9-2 
2122455131312114315232213 


ae 
4. 


- 


“ HHO A AA HOTA fH L796 J HOTS 
Cullom, 27 ...... PECEERECET UNTILL EC SEGEL IE 
Jo21515552122252513311525 
ee >. £STA-\Wror 
Parker, 30 ...... 2'12211122022292122222222 2-0 
S512143362222431145233521 
< Re TP - PE PRY RAAP Rr 
Gilbert, 31 ....... 221222222922523999220 900 4-0 
2223454523235111224234323 
uistTw Tid RN in oot CY 
Park, 29 ......... Ti22Fo3¥olsz21r2e23104222-2 
$$25515242315443413133141 
. H x - ) Pen x —-, 
Hirschy, 29 ...... 3292233 2b b'S 2 $39 03 Oh 20h 3-23 
$423421312414243224124322 
nu le LAL LLAPSA “9 ne 
Hallowell, 30 ...173.2222120430112232242222%-2 
ZE2S5351244444R4 25341242 
; KR HRRARAARP HH SEY AA 
Fallis, 29 ........ 2122221222122022122221220 2% 
21116 22132445454113119393 
SAK ARIRNO\A, HH \9TB4 
Rice, 27 ......... WEST SESEESESTSIERTECEEEE = 
2211441135242442411333121 
- —rey > FT. TRZH ee Hive @AYS 
Chase, 2 ........ 1212222001122111221211122-2 
1143422254343431243433231 
‘*+FH ¢T)\H -w + He & 1A JH 
Faweett, 28 ..... 122211111220121112222210 2-2 
2235444334221113233444133 
vom HTS THAN Hare an rat 
Bennett, 28 ....... 1222211222222222120122022-% 
5355154352434231123221345 
ae t's) {—- HH ,w~ HAxHeazl 
Trimble, 29 ..... 222212201222222222122222 *9 
5525 14431345121241254545 
> =H) ver LeAARLARZ 
Young, 90 ........ 1222222222%2222220222%222-2 
1244324352411311333132131 
H?*H 9-1 HAVA 664 HKAAPSS 
Elliston, 29 ..... 022212**2111112222222222 2-2 
2524211525143143441213321 
v-Hf> +Ho ~ A —~H -— ur vVS 
Jonnard, 28 ...... *141122211111*%22121210*22-2 
3434532112531232332212525 
TH j 1 H SL ted 
U MC, 8 «0... 1112102101022010222122221-% 
1413443453135351424134523 
q-nT H:- / ZI “ 9H iA OA 
Gen Jackson, 2...2210120102012012*02122021-17 
45155212431211233414 
21. HA KZAH-TH-H-H 
Morten, 8 ...-0<- 2202222020212221200 14 
Shoot-off for cup: 
252242123145212 
AHI 4 SAN 
SANE 5S \acsflesk vausesines eee 111222122222211 
344232221332142 
LAP ERR TAANGEAZ INGA 
GG NOEs cscntesssesesert ibe egh erent 2222222222*222* 
dl ont nalh dets o's 4155353452 
- Kd YyY\ 
aie fe os eee ae 1éecd121° 
12134545 
rf£{_.LH eo 
DNS, Bikis csi cvicvevebixceewsuseabesunant 21222220 
44442 
KN H¢ 
Quimby ............. lgeeeeeneneeeuees 1212 
553 
Hi 
DES 0. s .c%carsstanbbetncnteiiien 22° 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Woodlawn, Oct. 15.—These are the official scores made at Wood- 
lawn on Oct. 15. The scores printed in some of the daily papers 
of the 16th and 17th were entirely wrong, and were evidently faked: 

No, 1 was the 500 shell shoot, 3 birds, then miss-and-out. No. 
2 was a 5-bird sweep. No. 3 was the club shoot. In No. 1 the 
tics between Mesérs. Sykes and Thompson were to be shot off at 
the next shoot: 










W F Sykes, 28 122120—5 **220—2 
FP A Thompson, 28 +» 221L10—5 12221—5 
C T Pennington, 28 7.110 —3 Ci... 

T BL Rider, ; 202 —2 01110—3 
P E George, 28 200 —1 —5 
A A _ Hegeman, 28 0 —0 1ll1—5 
W_H Shepard ..... - 21002 —3 W2—3 
Fe Me EER, bra as 52 bs puke ccnescncbepeees 11010 —3 11016—3 

Club shoot: 

Fe MAI an ovecnss cde vhaeccubapdvecescapetoudl 1121222212—10 
eA IRE, UE \ bp. cd cnn naeebnd aos 004s cankannchil 0212111211— 

i: SP Rs MEN iis vga G00 do 8dies 2hd000s 505800 epeewennan luuizziuili— 9 
et I, ED eek padre oes evencedeseseses shwenacsovell 1102012122— 8 
C: FAP Mh: Poe) 5. opecsevcnesieisovcvevoncas 0101111112— 8 
Pe Fe Pai BO os cen cvesevencsivsvipocccscocecd 0201°21211— 7 
P Adams, By 2B ic. ..scecsscsssssevscescccevecesocensen 02012112**— 6 
W_H Shepard, B, 28 ........... 1 Sablamisevertnnpeyhand 210020°201— 5 
FM IE Ts BEG said» sb. casos apcsdeowaccvanctcs ote 1000020200— 3 


Oct. 22.+A high wind made good scores impossible at to-day’s 
shoot. P. E., George shot in very fair form, he winning the Trois- 
dorf cup for the fourth time. Thus it becomes his personal prop- 
erty. Live birds on Saturday, Oct. 29. 


Club shoot: 
FP A TROON a. conc edi eates ec ci ccend 011111 0111011011—19 
Suse caueete se Late chpespbogensegied 011001111011—15 
eT RRS re ee 0110110111001101010001101—14 
W H Thompson -.:....:sseeeeeeeesenes 100011010010111011001010—12 
Te ee Sie cee cob actheperes TiC apeoe 010011001001011110—12 
CC IRR ei iso cns cence secsicedescustsavse ai 
Troisdorf cup shoot: 
BR OO ee ee ee rer 1100111111111111101011011—20 
W FE TROUARG. .vevveccccvececcccbicsesd 000111101110000011111 
SR Oe ereerery reer err. Serereremeneeoeteaeees or 
F A Thompson .........sccecseveeseneee 01011000101001101! 
DP Adame Soci vcketendocb-hp-becnoaa 000011011 1 —9 
TB Rider foc cssvc cases bcppesps vpasd eta 0000001010110001100001100— 8 
CC Fleet: ...scs0005 seeseeseensars sae nw 0010001100000001010000110— 7 
Events: 23 4678 ~ Events: 234678 
Targets: Snaee® Fospete: 25 10 25 10 10 10 
F Thompson... 13 814.8 7 7 peer 12.612...... 
eG Be oe TCE a me : } : 635 
‘an Brunt.. TRB es ps foe Fleet.... bd. 4y.-ne 
S ees i005. 8 toe bi sas ae OR. sn 








Acklin vs.-Elliott. 


TE two engaged in a one-barrel race, which was shot just 
prior to the commencement of the Elliston-Heikes match. is 
was equally as interesting as the main event, and was won by 
E'liott in the shoot-off, as they tied on the original number of 
birds, each scoring 20 out of 25. Acklin should have won this, and 
only the hardest kind of luck prevented him from doing so. He 
lost 2 birds dead ouf.of bounds, and one of these was chased out 
by the dog, who was afraid to wall on the tin that covered the 
point over the live-bird traps, end therefore did not retrieve it 
promptly, which enabled the bird to gather <——lo and fly out 
of-bounds. This too was a good lot of birds, and each made 
some very fine stops. Elliott was the first to miss, for his 2d, 
an incomer, flew away. Then he lost his 9th, a hoverer, that lit 
just as he shot. The 14th just got out of bounds. while the 16th 
was missed sitting on the ground. His 23d, a good one, beat him 
out. Acklin lost his 3d, a very fast one; then his 4th fell dead 
out of bounds just over the wire. The 7th, a driver, was too fast, 
and the 10th, which was also a very good one. Later on he lost 
the 20th under conditions described above. In the shoot-off 
Acklin missed his very first bird. while Elliott killed straicht. 
The conditions of the race were 25 birds per, for $25 a side, loser 
to pay for the birds, use of one barrel, gun below the elbow, 
28vds. rise. Mr. J. D. B. De Bow was chosen referee. Acklin shot 
a 11%Ib. Purdy gun, U. M. C. Trap shells and 52ers. of Schultze 


porder F''-* -bot his Winchester gun, Leader shells and 34édrs. 
of Hazard powder: wad 
T ap score type cCopuright, ¢8°8, oy Forest and Stream Publishine Co. 
25414543422453245335156214 
ALRPAPPAAP SPAAALKAD ET LAA LA SA 
Be Sig estens te 1011111101111*10111111011-—2 
1353221135134151224135235 
5 SAA KLAAAHZA PLKKRT LASS ECTAY 
GTI nice sccncens 110*110110111111111*11111—20 
1335651 24231 
s AL TA : AAKAT IN 
BET. vasieoeiessiuee 11111—6 Acklin ............00. 01111—4 
‘. — 
Glover—Hawkins. . 


= 

Tue 100-target race, for $100 a side, arranged at the Baltimore 
tournament between Messrs. Sim Glover, of Rochester, and Mr. J. 
M. Hawkins, of Baltimore, was shot on Tuesday, Oct. 18, at the 
Monumental Shooting Park, Baltimore. 

The weather was stormy. There was a heavy wind and a driving 
rain—conditions as unfavorable to good scores as could exist. 

At the end of the first 25 Hawkins was the leader by 2 targets. 
The relative standing at the end of the second 25 was unchanged, 
the score standing to 38. Glover broke straight on his third 
25, which put him 3 birds in the lead. . This lead he held to the 
close. It was a wer close and well contested race. 

A banquet after the race made a pleasing conclusion to a 
friendly and interesting competition. The scores: 


SRIE 5. Xp 5 he eicvhns uke eninge vente decor 1011110101110111111101101—19 
0011101111011011111111011—19 
1400111111111111111111111—25 
1111111111101111110101111—22—-85 


BERWRIRG vivian da dency stich e sipecpvests 1110111101111111111110110—21 
1011911110110911111111101—19 
1111110911110111111010111—20 
1411111111011111011111110—22—82 


—_ 

Brooklyn Gun Club. 
Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 22—The shoot was very pleasant, not- 
withstanding the attendance was small. There were two begin- 


ners in attendance, Messrs. Smith and Williams, who I hope 
will become expert shooters after a little practice. 
* 


Events: ee ae a a See 

Targets: 10 20 2 10 2 2 20 
IE nc street Raawanbuwuds ceernn dks 8 1415 6 1 17 16 4 
DUNE Mich acdun choGenoneeeneessstnceuls oan 2e.'-S aes, 
DT shssc ccoankoptabiasiweisesesterenTt See Oe Oo ee ee Ve 
ey ee SBM 8 eC HH... 
PE < cnann dew th ted swebpennsebes then BS sc ot oo WP a DS 
EE Avdocapbvanacdsecannvantsb¥aucetees iD 6s. Ga ae ant Os | ee 
NE Avanknnssnncevowenbnanesssaeeeedes as ae 13 13 


Joun S. Wricur. 


At Belle Meade, Oct. 21, the Belle Meade handicap proved 
to be a great contest, both in number and quality of contestants, 
with great performance to add a proper setting. any of the star 
performers, great in the history of skillful shotgunnery, were in 
the competition. Six killed 25 straight, namely, Budd, Du Bray, 
Fulford, Rattle, Quimby and Fanning. There were fifteen who 
tied on 241—McMurchv, Heikes Leg'’er, Dupont, De Bow, erst, 
Acklin, Gay, Elliott, Anthony, Courtney, Meadows, Cu'lom Parker 
and Gilbert. In the shoot-off for the cup Lbudd was the on'v one 
to kill straight, Du Bray remaining in next longest, his 11h bird 
falling dead out of bounds. - 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Palmer—Shaw. 


Cnicaco, Ill., Oct. 22.—Dr. Shaw and Silas Palmer shot their 
race for the Chicago challenge eomey last Tuesday in bad 
weather, the day being gloomy and chilly. The birds flew fairly 
well. Only one spectator was on hand, beside two newspaper 
men. The wind came in from right to left. Both men shot a good 
gait, Palmer doing fine single-barrel work. Dr. Shaw lost a 
couple of his birds by a too hasty second barrel, though his 

Darth ag “he “4 rapid. Both men shot at scratch, 30yds., 
and no birds. Score: : 





Trap score typc~Copyright, 1596, by Fo: est and Stream Publishing Co. 
Serpe iastep resins neo 
ATLA ROTSACNSTKA Perce 

Dr S Shaw, 30...... 232223322203 24393%32°24%3223 2-2 
53823548452582343554348843 
PET Le eS etre eieie ihe 

S Palmer, 30........ ZPILLLALALLZLALALLLiLLrtitir~z~1d8éZOL2® B 


Mr. T. P. Hicks and Mr. A. C. Paterson have both challenged 
Mr. Palmer for the trophy, which he has .now twice held. a 
Hick$ is about fifteen minutes ahead of Mr. Paterson, and 
will no doubt be next to shoot. Mr. Hicks is one of the trustees. 
Mr. Shepard, another trustee, is out of town. Mr. Mussey, the 
third trustee, has resigned, but is serving along temporarily, so 
that there may be some one to keep the business going. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Handicap Badge. 


The fifth contest of the Montgomery Ward & Co. diamond 
badge series was shot yesterday, Friday, and brought out seven- 
teen contestants and a good crowd of shooters and spectators 
in spite of the inclement weather to which Chicago has been 
treated this week. The day was strictly Highlandish, now 
cloudy and dull, now bright, with rifts of sunshine. The cooler 
weather begins to show effect on the birds, which are fiving 
keener. In spite of this fact there were six men who landed in 
the 20 hole, and the tie was no man’s till the end. Barto, who 
has won this trophy once (not twice, as erroneously r 
by a Chicago paper), was favorite for a long time in the tie 
He lost his 5th tie bird by tough luck, tt striking the toj 
of the wire and bounding over dead. Amberg meantime was 
slugging along in fine shape, and though he needed the handi- 
cap of 1 bird allowed him BR ee tie, he landed safe with 10 


he 

had at 15 scored in his Stone, 

Ch. - this week,- ran with 20. and so did Silas 
Palmer, who was shooting a good clip. Barto was s' in 
earnest, and only missed 1 bird of his 21. ewes Teen ott 
Hirde come Se ie ee One on a 
ss Porter was forced to withdraw after shooting on birds, 
having used up her handicap. Eddie Steck fell by the wa 














oe 


fingwell had 3 birds, and went out with 18 this time, and Geo. 
Island looked dangerous, and Hyde was a problem for 
them all when the six straight men stepped to the score for 
the tie. Stone was shooting a light gun, and it is said he is 
gearticemy: 8 beginner at the traps, though a good field shot. 
e was in at the last row, though needing his handicap. 
Barto was scratch in the tie, conceding 10 to 20 birds in the bo 
to the others. The finish was not made till nearly 5 P. M., 
though the sky brightened. so that the light was good. Tie on 
second was shot between Roll and Alabaster, Roll winning, 5 to 
Scores: 








Ee Sn, MI Bis os cosh sche isees tens 22222220222*20212220 —16 
“fs TF TI, Devon's 8 denne Scent céuacd 101210*2222212*11111222 —19 
W B Leffingwell, 30, 3..............c0000 211222110*120*221222102 —18 
F D Stone, 28, 5. + 0111*12021122102110221122—20 


M J Eich, 29, 2.. - -2101110011211*121022 w 





P Fletcher, 28, 3 - -11221222012111002112221 —20 
C C Hyde, 28, 4.. - -201221120221112220021212 —20 
Geo Thorne, 28, 3 - 0200202222 w 

J H Amberg, 2, 3........... - + + «2101021121211*222121121 . —20 
J I MM ds out eds skéueh esssees 112101111221212111222 —20 
GTI hed cence ssp sidecnsdecessacd 221212222111202221012  —19 
© Cam Mi Bas igesnssiscscadescess cs 0011110022 w 

SEs EER MRS TE os hn neces ceeccaveys 220102201222*0 w 

E DEMIS BORG ioe dcaccceccicseccecas 2112222211201 202221120 —I7 
SY SI MT Bs hoe Socccvace pescssaced 2121222011 222220111222 —20 
H : MET Mi oases das cai'scecealecals 1111011002210 

SEL WOO, Bs Divine scyscoccccccccasered 0200110201 w 


Shoot-off of ties: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Seen 53845155454 
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FBStone, 28,2.22122001202 J Amberg,28,111012111212 
‘ 2841854252 182524414 
PRRYNI9CAS MPEABVIIS 
PFletcher,28,112221021121 J C Barto,29,0 2 2 22 * i 2 18 
eae 1512824851 
KR > SS Yo) 
CC Hyde,28,2.1 *111*00111 S Palmer, 29 1. d3ah4 rt 45 
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Audubon Club. 


Bad weather prevailed at Audubon Club shoot this week, only 
two men appearing for the medal contest, Messrs. Amberg and 
Gillespie. ese two opened the house none the less. Both shot 
at scratch. Amberg won, scoring 17 to Mr. Gillespie’s 15. This 
made the first win of the week for Mr. Amberg, though in this 
case the field was not so large as in the Montgomery Ward 


badge event. 
Chicago Athletic Association. 


The regular medal shoot of the C. A. A. brought out only five 
members last Thursdav. Mr. F. B. Stone, 26yds., 3 birds. won, 
scoring 14. Mr. Geo. Thorne shot at scratch, scoring 12. Scores: 





HW Tartill, &...... ees -112210220200001—12 

3 ORE Dc i cavedss - 22222222020122*—12 

A_ Russell, 3..2....: te - 200021122221020—13 

Be WE IES Mbichctccecccestcoutcs bee -021222220022010—13 

F B Stone, 3...... eeecevecveoes eaaves Meemaghabacet 012120220112110—14 
The wind and rain were against high scores. 


Chicago—Milwaukee. 


.The second team shoot between Chicago and Milwaukee live- 
bird teams came off Oct. 16 on the grounds of the Milwaukee 
Gun Club, at the Cream City, and this time the Chicago men 
won decisively, in measure retrieving the defeat of the first race. 
The rubber will be played at Chicago, Nov. 26. -The invaders 
of Milwaukee are members of the Sheridan Gun Club, of Chicago, 
of which Sheriff Pease is a warm member. The Milwaukee 
Gun Club is headed by Mr. W. D. Cantillon, a railroad man, 
assistant superintendent of the Northwestern R. R., who is one 
of the cracks of his city, and has been doing some good work 
with the birds. Following are the scores of the contest: 





Milwaukee. 
W _D Cantillon, 30 « -121022121022222211202122212222—26 
A L Kiefer, 29.... - -200202221200221021122020202022—20 
Edward Moy, 28 « -210201111122100121200212022 —22 
Wm King, 29.... « 122111211211 221 2012022210211 2—26 
Ee TRGIMAMIE os 0 v0iiv steqcdsdes 211120211210102911110211112511—24 
J MS Dprctsccepiccackvdsedat 001222112222211 201111212110012—28—146 
Chicago. 
oseph Barto, 30 ...........06. 222121221 112221111211122211010—28 
ames Pease, eee ee veces eee 6O22211291911102211102102211021—25 
FT FIORY, BB... 000s. cccces + «61122122. 2712222221212222011212—29 
E Flannigan, 28............. 220202111221121121211212221020—26 
NO TEE onnacs chahesivnguen 122202220111211222021220202222—-25 
PP ENE. GP be stince bsdechaseccd 111122101221122221120111202211—27—160 


At the Sycamore, IIl., shoot last week Dr. Pankhurst, of Grand 
Detour, was high gun the first day, .919 per cent.; Simpson, of 
Sycamore, second, .886. On the second day Woodford, of Dixon, 
was first, .900 per cent.; Simpson a fraction back. 

St. Louis Trap-Shooters’ Leauge will hold its tournament at 
Du Pont Park, Oct. 26-27, and it is expected that the old guard 
and some of the young guard will be on hand. 

Ottumwa Gun Club, of Ottumwa, Ia., will hold its annual tour- 
nament Nov. 21-22. Magautrap. Eqgitable. Open. 


Final Date of Limited Gun Club Shoot, 


Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, has had difficulty with its 
dates. I have earlier mentioned changes. Oct. 16 they wrote, 
changing date from Dec. 5-9 to Dec. 19-24, having discovered a 
conflict. Under date of Oct. 19, their secretary, Mr. H. T. Hear- 
‘sey, writes to announce another and final change of this date, 
the earlier date being again taken. Mr. Hearsey says: “We are 
en to ask Fag! kind indulgence once more. The directors 
of, the Limited Gun Club have again changed the date for the 
Grand Central ey They claim the dates frst decided upon, 
Dec. 5-9. If you will kindly make mention of these dates ip 
your paper, you will more than oblige.” 

; E. Hovuaes. 

1200 Boyce Buitptnc, Chicago, Ill. 


Eureka Gun Club. 


The Eureka Gun Club held its regular weekly contest Oct. 22. 
Many of the club members were away, duck and chicken shoot- 
ing. The next shoot will be the last regular target centest for 
the season of 1898, after which the medals will be awarded in 
the various classes. The club contemplate giving some mer- 
chandise prizes for high scores of stuck on hand, which 
has been won by the club during t ear, and it is expected 
that a goodly number will be in attendance. ~ : 

Following are the scores in the practice events, all of which 
were shot from the magautrap: 





Events: 12384 Events: 1234 
Tar s 25102510 — Targets: 25 10 25 10 
A C Paterson ....... 21 6.. .. Pollar - 13 518.. 
W D Stannard...... 18 819 8 Dr Morton . See 
Walters ..:....:....; 18 2.... Mattheson . o se) Bek ve 


In the trophy contest; 25 targets, Class A was won by W. D. 
Stannard, Class B by J. Walters, and Class C was uncon- 


The scores: 
A: W. D. Stannard 22, A. C. Paterson 20. 

Walters 
C: Pollard (visitor) 12. 

Milwaukee Gun Club. 
of the Milwaukee Gun Club 
op at i tive birds, which resulted as follows: “Lemon 1, Can- 
tillon 10, Wulf 8, Barto 10, Mott 8, Kiefer 8, Flanigan 9, Moy 
9. Cantillon an 


Pp Barto and divided first % 
posse an vi money. Flanigan 
Watson’s Park.. - 


On Oct 194 few shooters of the Garfield and Eureka gun clubs 


“the afternoon at. Watson’s 1 shooti: 


: re 
eee ca ye co fe = ee H. F; 


Ai C. Patzrsom. 


Thorne packed his gun at the 10 hole. Fletcher, the big Blue | 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
~ IN NEWJERSEY. 
Bad Weather at Lyndhurst;. “= 


Oct. 19.—The heavy rain in the early part-of-the-day—put-an 
end to all nape of a“good attendance in the 25-bird handicap 
Association. Four shooters only put in an ah Rae oa or: 
scheduled for to-day on the grounds of. the ndhurst Shooting 
fey, the proprietor of the grounds, making a fifth when it came 
to sweepstakes. As so few entries were present, it was decided 
to postpone the main event until Tuesday, Oct. 25. As those 


y 
on hand. wanted to shoot a few birds, the following sweepstakes 
were decided: 
No. 3. No. 4. 








Claes: 48 . <5 <0 2121121220— 9 221*112210— 8 
Sanders, 26 . 5 1221210100— 7 12*11101*2— 7 
Packard, 28 1011102110— 7 1011122202— 8 
Morfey, 30 . 1100221220— 7 .*001200010— 3 
BGG BB: oo, csde tice. 2212211221—10 1212122122—10 


Hackensack River Gun Club. 


Hoboken, N. J., Oct. 22.—The scores made at H, R. G. C. 
shoot Friday, Oct. 14, at Schuetzen Park, Union Hill. are ap- 
pended. The grounds proved very unsatisfactory, and we have 
concluded to hold our next regular shoots at our old grounds, 
Heflicht' Hotel. All shooting was done in a ae rain storm, 
and while it greatly impeded the flight of the birds it was by 
no means beneficial to the shooter: | 

Ten-bird sweep, $5 entrance, 28yds. rise: 


WOMNEE 5 viescecavees 112Z111221—10 Fry ......cccccecene 1122210222— 9 

BIO. Secsarennes 12*1112122— 9 Kleber ...,......... *020212220— 6 
Hexamer ...... 0221222222— 9 Engel ............. 0021201000— 4 

TS 0202022*10— 7 Hoops ..........++. 2222102020— 7 
Match at 10 birds, 28yds. rise, $10 a side: 

Chartrand ......... 2102202220— 7 Kramer ,.........- 0*10202000— 3 
Team race, for price of birds: 

He THosow «2.200.000 12222—5 Ciot Te6k vs. cee pote 12122—5 

WOOO: bd eccesccieses 02022—3— 8 Young .........secees 00200—1—6 


Joun a: CHARTRAND, Sec’y. 





Vermilion County Medal Shoot, 


Srpztt, Lil, Oct. 19.—The medal shoot of Vermilion county, 
held at Sidell, brought out a few shooters, and some fair scores 
were made. H. J. Sconce, who has won the medal twice, was 
challenged by Mr. Jackson and Mr. H. W. Cadwallader, of Dan- 
ville, to shoot the winner. Mr. Sconce won the first match from 
Mr. Jackson by the score of 45 to 44, and then shot Mr. Cadwal- 
lader, and lost to him by the ‘score of 46 to 44. The wind was 
heavy, and it had been raining the two days previous, and with 
a dull sky, which made the targets difficult to see. Below are 
the scores: 


Events: 1°2 34567 8 910 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 20 10 10 10 
Pe aides coer as 065 haeiseonsacbesast 513 811 51416 6 8 7 
oS eT ee reretrrere rere rece oer 2 ak err reer 
PRIOR acces cdccccceseccceesestecncecede 10 9..13 8101910 8 7 
BINS She daccdecksosedateusedugécseesnds 912.... 81418 71010 
SEE udvddipayes¢ Ukabwoehaccehvacasees 714 815 61317 6 9 9 
NO) cn Fecncacds oveesessumisseesieudeds 71178 8UunN 8 8 9 
DINGS oo 660560 cccedeeaspicesevcoesece Ti Rd ot cd ea on ao aa 04 
Club medal shoot, 50 targets, A. S. A. rules: 
Jackson ~..2..ccceccceccees . ee ee 1111111111101101111111111—23 
0101111112011111011111111—21—44 
SOU sev eiesn ccs eesdcnoeresscccesese 1101111011011111111111111—22 
1111101111110111011111111—23—45 
ond match: 
coieteder etedviavuectearecenesende 1111111101112111111110111—23 


1111111111.111101101111111—23—46 
DORR 6 choiccednes csicqsades ccscnseds 9099991999191999919199111 —23 
1111010111111111110111011—21—44 











Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, ‘the Forest AND Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for, ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 








From the programme published this week, the com- 
ing meeting of the Society of Naval Architects promises 
to be quite as interesting as any that have preceded it. 
Several of the papers have a direct application to the 
exciting events of the past summer, and the discussions 
should be very profitable. A new feature of the meeting 
is the topical discussion of various questions. The or- 
ganization of this young but prosperous society came 
at an opportune time, when the revival of American ship- 
building was just under way. At the present time it is 
in a condition to lend material aid to that development 
of the art of shipbuilding which promises in the near 
future to rival even the successes of. the past. 


Tur first attempt at the exclusion of the Dominion 
type by special legislation was made last week by the 
Y. R. A. of Massachusetts. The amendment, as re- 
ported, is inadequate and ineffective, and fails to meet 
the conditions of the case. In order to be of any valué, it 
must be supplemented by a comprehensive definition of 
the vague and meaningless expression, “yachts of the 
ordinary type.” There is now nothing to indicate 
whether or no stich an extreme freax as Cartoon, a fin- 
keel scow, is of the “ordinary” or of extraordinary type. 
If she and others of her kind, the modern scow, are 
recognized as legitimate, it is certainly most unfair and 
unreasonable to bar the sharpie, the more primitive em- 
bodiment of the same idea, and much closer in general 
features to the older yachts. It is all well enough to 
bar the double-hull boat, but it must be done justly and 
reasonably; on a sound scientific basis. 


Mr. Joun Hystop, the'well-known measurer of the 
New York, Larchmont and Seawanhaka Yacht Clubs, 
was otie of the few fortunate survivors of the terrible 
wreck of the steamship Mohegan, on Oct. 14. The vessel, 
bound down Channel, after sailing from London at noon 
on Oct. 13, went far off her course for some reason as 
yet unknown, and instead of keeping clear of the Lizards 
by some miles, she ran ashore on the Manacles, very. 


dangerous rocks in the deep bay between Falmouth and: 


the Lizards. Only fifty persons, out of a total of nearly 
200, were saved by the ship’s boats and lifeboats, Mr. 
Hyslop being one of the eleven passengers saved out of 
fifty. No particulars of his escape are yet known. After 
an absence of twenty-seven years from England, Mr. 
Hyslop sailed from New York last July, and since then 
has traveled in England and and, using a wheel 


where convenient. He had platined to return on-the. 


steamer Manitou, but a change of sailing dates placed 
him on her sister ship instead. : 








AT a meeting on Oct. 18. the Chicago Y. C. instructed 
the secretary to notify the Royal Canadian Y. C. of the 
club’s intention to challenge for the Canada cup for 
1899. A committee will be appointed to arrange the 
details as soon as the class is decided on. 


The 20ft. Racing Class. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , 

Permit me to trespass further on your space and cour- 
tesy to develop my suggestion for the restrictions for 
a 2oft. class next year, as given in Forest AND STREAM 
of Sept. 24. : 





The professed aim of S. C. Y.-C. is to encourage Cor- ° 


inthian sailing in a safe, seaworthy and speedy yacht, and 
it seems to me that the present opportunity is a golden 
one for so doing by securing through mutual agree- 
ment such restrictions for the ’99 racing as will compel 
the production of such a yacht and afford an opportunity 
for testing the value of restrictions such as I propose, 
which have the advantage of being new, never discred- 
ited, and of universal applicability, since all of the ele- 
ments can be fixed by reference to our past experience 
in yachts of good type. 

My suggestion is: 

Extreme L.W.L. when yacht is heeled to gunwale, 
20ft.; limit of draft when erect, 414ft.; actual sail area, 
500sq.ft..in two sails (80 per cent. in mainsail); area of 
spinaker, . 250sq.ft.; displacement, 3,000lbs. ballast, ex- 
clusive of crew, 1,000lbs. freeboard, 16in.; crew, three 
men. 

_ The effect of such an agreement would be the follow- 
ing: 

First—The relegation to innocuous desuetude of 
yachts of the Glencairn-Dominion type; this would be 
accomplished by limiting the gain in length from the 
use of a form having a flat floor and long overhangs, or 
through a double hull, to a reasonable amount by 
measuring L.W.L. when inclined in conjunction with 
the requirements of displacement; together securing 
either a full-bodied yacht of moderate midship section 
or a finely lined yacht of large midship section. The 
effect can be immediately seen by reference to your dis- 
cussion of Oct. 15. All of the yachts there mentioned 
have about 1,750lbs. displacement, with the inclined 
waterline limited and 3,o00lbs. displacement the area 
of midship section would be increased; the actual beam 
when inclined would be increased or the depth of body 
increased, and in consequence the excessive over all 
length would be useless; at the same time there would 
be enough length to afford a large above-water body 
to assist in preventing the undue burying of the yacht 
in a seaway. The inclined L.W.L. when applied gen- 
erally would be given as a maximum, the designer being 
permitted, if desired, to decrease it. 

Second.—The cost of construction of the yacht to 
meet these requirements would be very much less than 
the present cost of a racing 20-footer. I am ready now 
to._make a contract for the type shown (Fig. 1) for $650 
for one yacht, and for a proportionately less amount 
for a greater number, this to include the yacht ready 
to race with a tender 8&ft. long of the bateau model. This 
cheapening of cost is rendered possible by requiring 2 
good displacement and limiting the amount of fixed 
ballast, thereby allowing an adequate weight for a 
solidly and’ inexpensively constructed hull and spars, 
using practically the conventional sizes for framing. An 
incidental advantage is that the hull is thus left free 
from trussing, and thereby makes the room in the hull 
available for other purposes. Though intended as an 
open class I show what can be expected from a sum- 
mer cabin. 

Third.—With a roomy hull and cheapened cost cf con- 
struction the cost of racing is also decreased. The 
yachts can be fitted with a summer cabin and used for 
sailing throughout the entire season, their period of 
usefulness is greatly lengthened and consequently it is 
probable that a larger number of yachts will be built for 
the trial races, and racing thereby stimulated, interest 
in the class revived and interest in yachting. also re- 
vived. 

Fourth.—With the amount of ballast, displacement 
and limit of load waterline length fixed, a smaller crew 
can race the yacht, its influence on the righting moment 
is decreased and the injurious influence of the moving 
of the crew to handle sails on the trim of the yacht is 
diminished, and consequently seamanship and not beef 
will be the governing qualifications in selecting the 
crew. 

Fifth—Any yacht built to the requirements as laid 
down must be safe and seaworthy, and may be fast. It 
is my belief that such a yacht could attain a speed of 
from 5% to 5% knots in comparison with the 5 8-10 
knots of the present 20, with 500sq.ft. of sail, and from 
5 to 5% knots with 450sq.ft. of sail. This is said with 
a full knowledge of the performances of the S. C. Y. C. 
2ift. knockabouts. 

Sixth.—The designer would have absolute liberty of 
choice to use either the fin, centerboard, a modified 
fin keel or some new and more perfect type than any of 
them, and would be absolutely assured that the speed of 
the yacht would be dependent upon the perfection of 
form, rig and handling; since the driving power would 
be the same, the displacement would be the same and 
the other retarding elements would all be functions of the 
form, thus demonstrating the best form for wholesome 
yachts. This would be a very distinct gain to the 
science of naval architecture. 

Seventh.—Many good yachts, endeared to their own- 
ers by their sterling qualities as demonstrated by miles 
of cruising in both fair and foul weather, would have 
an opportunity to compete with but slight alterations to 
their rig and ballast. 

Eighth.—The limit of draft to 4ft. 6in. is intended to 
place a limit to the righting moment and to make en- 
trance to small harbors possible. If it is désired to 
favor a centerboard type, this restriction might be al- 
tered so as to limit the draft of a keel yacht to’4ft. 6in., 
making the draft of a centerboard unlimited except by 
the eondition that the center of gravity of lateral plane 


shall-not be more-than 2ft. gin. below the surface when 
. the yacht is erect. . 
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Ninth—As first stated, the limit of, sail ares, was | ; 
600sq.ft.; this is a large or a yacht, 

course drive it faster, and ‘Tapaed is a vital considera- 

tion there is a sufficient righting moment to carry it i 
in moderate weather. My own belief is that s5o0sq.ft. — 


























is better, not only because it can be carried longer and Breadth. 
more comfortably, but also because it requires moré Length. _ Relative | Depth of | Hea 
careful trimming and management to get a high average Figure). ——_—___________-___-_-- | fa ne | hull. a ao Type. 
speed, thereby developing a greater skill in sailing, and Over all. |Erect w.L| lafact Erect. | Inclined.* 
requiring a more perfect form, emphasizing the differ- = _ | Cee oad ecicine agela hig eee eee ak 
pes adi og more than it would emphasize with a more at a | fe | “i } ge a. Nee a s2 | a aa ae 
; ne limit of displacement is placed at ¢,...., us |) (OD 0 | \ 97 5.0 4.8 0.5 3.0 || C B_—Form improves when heeled 
+ 3,000lbs., the division of weight being 1,000lbs. ballast, 3 ef 
450lbs. crew, 1,200lbs. hull and rig, and the balance *:----- ad » ee ek ee fas a ae _ | oo Pom seni eee 
q ke for the anchors, lines, cushions, etc. This 4...... % 19 ~ 40 | 40° | 1.0 8.0 8.7 Keel—Form degenerates when heeled. 
’ limit’ of displacement is the minimum that can be | og 7 1.7 ll ¢ : 
adopted and have anything like a wholesome yacht. G6. neees 8.6 a z ” 04 na 5.5 || © B Form improves when heeled 
' It might be advantageous to increase the displacement 6...... 2 6 | @ \ 5e C8 1” is 8.5 || Fin—Form degenerates when heeled 
i by soolbs., and the ballast by 2oolbs., but this would —__ a ae ee le eee eee % ee ere ee ee as 
i necessarily slightly decrease the speed, at the same time All dimensions in feet 
if increasing the righting moment and consequent sail- 
carrying power. This limit would always be a mini- 
mum. 
Eleventh.—Limiting the freeboard to 16in. secures ; ; 


fh a sufficient amount to render the yacht properly dry and 

seaworthy; the designer would of course be at liberty 

; to use a greater freeboard if desired. 

¢ Twelfth—These various elements taken together may 

be made to produce any style of yacht, from the purely 
freak racing machine down to the most serviceable 
i. and seaworthy of cruisers, depending on their relative Z. 

amounts, as I have said before, but they always allow 
; liberty of choice in the selection of form; and they are 
the fewest elements which can be used to secure good 
racing in a class; no substitution for any of them 

through so-called equivalents is possible without disas- 

trous results, so far as it is possible for me to see. Next 
| to the pleasure of seeing an actual trial made would 
be the pleasure of having some one point out a means 
of evading these restrictions, just as I have pointed out 
4 how easy it is to evade the restrictions of any of the 
j rules heretofore proposed. 

; Thirteenth_—It may be urged that there are practical 
difficulties in the way of determining the above-men- 
tioned elements. To this it may be answered that these 
difficulties have been overcome in England, that the 
affidavits of the designer that the yacht measures within 
a class should be sufficient evidence except in a case 

‘ of palpable dishonesty, when it would be but a small 
matter to check his designs and prove it. For inter- 
national racing, the character of the men engaged therein 
should be sufficient to warrant the acceptance of their 
statements; should this be objected to, it would be easy 
to verify the measurements on the actual yacht. If the 
present practice of making a noticeable separation in 
the classes of yachts, rating them at the maximum length 
of the class with a one-gun start, a slight discrepancy 
or a slight excess of racing length over the class limits 
would have so trifling an influence on the speed as 

ie compared with the personal influence of the skipper 
and crew that the question of an inch or two on one side 
or other of the line could be neglected. 
Fourteenth—The above is all predicated on the de- 
sire of the committee for a desirable typé of yacht, and 
the precedents already established by the committee. 
would suggest that if speed be considered of paramount 
importance then the logical comparison is by sail area 
alone, permitting the designer to build anything under 
the sun which can carry the sail and make the time, in- 
| cluding single hull, double hull, proas or anything else 
that the ingenuity of man can devise, sacrificing abso- 
lutely everything to the one consideration: of speed. 

Fifteenth—I send herewith sketches of several differ- 
ent types which are possible under the rule. They are 
not worked out in great detail; but are suggestive of the 
possibilities. Some of them are more like racing ma- 
chines than others, but all are seaworthy and can be 
used for sailing and single-handed cruising advanta- 
geously. 

The following is worthy of note: 

A double-hull like Dominion must sail on a form sim- 
ilar to Fig. 3 or a modification of Fig. 1. 

An extension of the overhangs will result in increased 
windage, and would only be of occasional use. A study 
of the photos of the 20s will further emphasize this 
point. 

The majority of the forms will be fast, and as the 
conditions of racing change will have a chance to win 
prizes. Gero. HI. 
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Y. R. A. of Massachusetts. 


THE annual meeting of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts 
was held on Oct. 20, at Young’s Hotel, Boston, with 
Pres. L. M. Clark in the chair; twenty-four clubs being 
represented. The amendment prohibiting the cutting of 
notches in stem or stern at the L.W.L., to evade meas- 
urement, was rejected, also the amendment providing 
for measurement with actual crew on board. After dis- 
cussion, the rig allowance to schooners and yawls was LVL. Fg F 
left unchanged, but the executive committee was author- 
ized to draw up definitions of the two rigs, to exclude 
nominal rigs intended merely to profit by the rule. The 


Ne 


following was added to this rule: “These races are in- . et 
tended for yachts of the ordinary type, and any evasions ' : a 4 
in the shape of double-hull, catamaran, sharpie, etc., can- ‘ 
not be entered.” ‘ . : 


The following amendment was adopted: 
“A deposit of $2 must accompany a protest on meas- 
urement. The fee for measurement shall be paid for by 


ia 
iil 


-u the party in the wrong. The measurement of the official 
hy measurer shall be final.” ; 
> The following was adopted: 


“All cabin yachts must be measured’ and raced in ac- 
cordance with the restrictions mentioned in the ‘defini- 
tion of a cabin yacht.’” 

a The amendment prohibiting the carrying of ballast in 
F Oe eas not adopted. 
' e following was also adopted: 

“ a to these racing rules wae ppeens 
to the executive committee at least seven ore the’ ; , Ty ; ; “ <: Sawer ee) 
meeting at which they are to be acted upon.” POSSIBLE TYPES OF RESTRICTED TWENTY-FOOTERS. 
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Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. 


Tue sixth general meeting of the Soti 
Architects and Marine Hepioeecs will take place in New . 
York city at 10 A. M., Thursday, Nov. 10, 1808. 
Through the courtesy of the president and managers of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
meetings will be held in the auditorium of No. 12 West 
Thirty-first street, the sessions continuing through 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 10 and 11. 

There will be a banquet at Delmonico’s at 7 P. M., 
Nov. 11, to which members and their guests are cor- 
dially invited. Tickets, exclusive of wine, will be $5 
each; and they can be obtained at the Society’s office on 
Nov. 9, 10 and II. : 

Notice is given that in general seats will not be re- 
served, and tickets must be presented. It is requested 
that members obtain tickets as early as practicable. 

Members intending to propose candidates for mem- 
bership are requested to notify the secretary in order that 
the necessary blank forms of application may be for- 
warded and properly filled out. 

The Council will meet at No. 12 West Thirty-first 
street, New York, on Wednesday, Nov. 9, at 3 P. M. 

Following is a list of papers to be read before the So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers at its 
sixth annual meeting: 


Thursday, Nov. Io. 


1. Torpedo Boat Destroyers for Sea Service, with 
Special Reference to the Conditions that Prevail on the 
Pacific Coast. By G. W. Dickie, Esq., member. 

2. The Standard Navy Boats. By Arthur B. Cassidy, 
Esq., member. 

3. Bilge Keels and Rolling Experiments U. S. S. 
Oregon. By Asst. Naval Constructor Lawrence Spear, 
U. S. N., member. 

4. Steam Economy Test of a Unique Form of Feed 
Pump. By F. M. Wheeler, Esq., member. 

5. Portable Pneumatic Riveters in Shipbuilding. By 
W. I. Babcock, Esq., member. 

Topical discussion of the following questions: 

First.—The utility of torpedo boats, and has the sub- 
marine boat a place? 

Second,—In what respects have the recent naval en- 
gagements affected opinion as to the value and best 
distribution or armor for warships? 


Friday, Nov. 11. 


6. The Steam Yacht as a Naval Auxiliary. By Wil- 
liam P. Stephens, Esq., associate. 

7. Designs of the New Vessels for the U. S. Navy. 
By Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, U. S. N., Vice- 
President. 

8. Methods of Securing Watertight Work. By Asst. 
Naval Constructor H. G. Smith, U. S. N., associate. 

9. Tests of the Strength of a Longitudinal Bulkhead 
Separating Two Engine Rooms. By Naval Constructor 

. J. Woodward, U. S. N., member. : 

10. An Electrically Operated 150-ton Revolving Der- 
rick. By Walter A. Post, Esq., associate. ; 

11. Stability of a Battleship under Damaged Condi- 
tions. By Prof. Cecil H. Peabody, member. 

Topical discussions of the following questions: 

First—Under the circumstances of the blockade at 
Santiago, which was the more economical method of 
maintaining the boilers in readiness for immediate ac- 
tion—banking the fires or keeping them spread, but 
very thin? : 

Second.—Can you give any data as to the cost in 
coal of maintaining the engines and boilers in readiness 
for immediate service? 4 rt 

Third.—What, if any, difficulty was there in maintain- 
ing the supply of fresh water for the boilers; and if there 
was any difficulty to what do you attribute it? 

Fourth—As a result of experience on the blockade, 
what particular points about the machinery were most 
likely to give trouble, and what could be done to 
prevent a recurrence of such trouble? 


Rules for Debate 
In the Discussion of Papers and Subjects. 

1. Guests of the Society are cordially invited td’ take 
< " Each speaker is allowed one period of ten min- 
utes for each paper or subject. : 

3. Rejoinders are in order only by writers of papers 
to answer questions in closing the discussion. 


Tonnage Tax on British Yachts. 


UnpER date of Oct. 11, 1898, the following circular 
has been issued by the Treasury Department: 

To Collectors of Customs and Others: _ #3 

Your attention is invited to the following provisions 
of Section 4,216 of the Revised Statutes re-enacted Feb. 
5, 1897, with amendment: ; 

“Yachts, belonging to a regularly organized yacht 
club of any foreign nation which shall extend like privi- 
leges to the yachts of the United States, shall have the 

rivilege of entering or leaving any port of the United 
States without entering or clearing at the custom house 
thereof, or paying tonnage tax; provided, that the privi- 
lege of this section shall not extend to any yacht built 
outside of the United States, and owned, chartered, or 
used by a citizen of the United States, unless such owner- 
ship or charter was acquired prior to the passage of 

is act.” : 
ne Chapter 44, 61 and 62 Victoria, on and after April 
1, 1899, American pleasure yachts 
in the ports of Great Britain to an annual charge of one 
shilling per ton as light dues. 

the British 





of Naval 





As Government has thus declined to extend 
to American in British ports the privilege now 


extended to British yachts in American ports, you are 
instructed, on and after April 1, 1 to require British 
achts visiting your port to enter and clear at the custom 
- house, ond 00 y tonnage tax as im by law on 
merchant Ss. ome T. CHAMBERLAIN, 


pproved: mussioner. 
O. L. SpavLpine, j 
Acting Secretary. 


will become subject . 





FOREST AND. STREAM. 


— Ganoeing. 
American Canoe Association. 
Anni Meeting, Executive Committee. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Monday, Oct. 17, 1808. 


THE annual meeting of the executive committee of the 


American Canoe Association was held this year at 
Buffalo, the home of the incoming officers, Com. Thorn 
and Sec’y-Treas. Forbush. Invitations were sent out by 
the Buffalo C. C. to the tembers of the committee for 
the three days, from Saturday to Monday, and those who 
accepted were entertained as the guests of the club, the 
first two days being spent at the club house, Point Al- 
bino. The meeting was called to order by Com. Thorn 
at 9:50 on Monday morning in a parlor of the Iroquois 
Hotel, with nineteen members present or represented by 
proxy. The full list of officers for 1898-9 is as follows: 
Com., F. Thorn; Sec’y-Treas., C. P. Forbush; 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens. 

Atlantic Division —Vice-Com., F. C. Moore; Rear- 
Com., H. C. Allen; Purser, J. C. Mowbray; Executive 
Committee, Wm. C. Lawrence, Nathaniel Hyatt. 

Central Division—Vice-Com., H. C. Morse; Rear- 
Com., L. W. Woodworth; Purser C. H. Williams; Exe- 
cutive Committee, W. R. Huntington, F. G. Mather. 

Eastern Division—Vice-Com., J. W. Brown; Rear- 
Com., J. B. Waterbury; Purser, W. W. Crosby; Execu- 
tive Committee, R. H. Hammond, F. A. Wallace, Ray- 
mond Appolonio. 

Northern Division—Vice-Com., George R. Howell; 
Rear-Com., A. G. Bowie; Purser, G. Walton Regg; 
Executive Committee, W. J. English, E. C. Woolsey; 
Board of Governors, R. J. Wilkin, Pres.; Paul Butler, 
J. N: Mackendrick, C. V. Winne, Recorder. 

Those present were Messrs. Thorn, Forbush, Stephens, 
More, Morse, Williams, Huntington, Mather, Howell, 
Begg, English and Wilkin. The proxies were: P. F. 
Hogan, for Rear-Com. Allen; H. H. Smythe, for Purser 
Mowbray; R. J. Wilkin, for N. Hyatt; J. S. Wright, for 
Rear-Com. Woodworth; J. N. Mackendrick, for Rear- 
Com. Bowie; J. W. Sparrow, for E. C. Woolsey, and L. 
S. Drake, for Vice-Com. Brown. On the Board of Gov- 
ernors Vice-Com. Moore represented Mr. Winne, and 
L. S. Drake represented Paul Putler. There was prac- 
tically a full representation from every division ex- 
cept the Eastern. The election of Vice-Com. Forbush 
as Sec’y-Treas., in August, left the Central Division 
without a head; a meeting of the executive committee 
of the division was held on Oct. 15, and H. C. Morse, of 
Peoria, IIl., was elected Vice-Com. Mr. A. T. Brown, of 
Rochester, was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee in Mr. Morse’s place; but the present membership 
of the division only allows two members on the com- 
mittee. 

After some introductory remarks by Com. Thorn the 
roll was called and the minutes of the meetings of Aug. 
13-15, at camp, were read and accepted. The following 
reports were then read and accepted, that of the board 
of governors being subject to audit. The pursers’ re- 
ports of the Northern and Central divisions were ordered 
returned for addition of membership list, and those of 
the Atlantic and Central divisions for audit. The camp 
site committee made a verbal report, the accounts not 
yet being closed. 


Official Reports of Officers and Committees, 1897-8. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER, OCT. 1, 1898. 











Receipts. 
PSS DOMINOS 6 SS ein ste e's devices $322.00 
TURE EIIVEMNOND 95 5 ng oc cece ve cccedse 127.20 
Ceieral SviNen 26530820 ean 54.60 
Peeters Devin 6 oe ts 34.16 
MITSUI GS loci C0 vo eae es couche 70.05 
ET ES a eae 6.00 
PE I oles fo tee v ee hcce 75.78 
Entertainment committee ............ 76.95 
OM TEMEN S Fe cou eerste ke deena eee. 174.00 
ENE eo sei wie oie nalawrs niciorles 2.50 
Transportation committee ............ 13.30 
RUE ak doct nce c<cnacstee. ies 5.85 
Balance, Secretary Blake .......... -79 
$963.18 
Disbursements. 
COE AADENNEN 6 ir b oe Sins sho S oe vis $60.50 
Gonetal expeneen iii fis. <s:0e vacex ees. 31.95 
CAND | CHOON 055: ocd 0 igs aes ole sre 167.45 
Transportation committee ............ 27.34 
Regatta committee .................. 220.21 
Board of governors ................. 110.00 
RUN CII so sires nen. dsr ervin.sicis 17.07 
A I gc reins Gk os havin nb ac 11.50 
Camp site committee ................. 100.00 
Entertainment committee ............ 83.51 
SM MOCOMNG 5. 50-8555 9 io 8's 3 88 oe 3.00 
Overpaid by Atlantic Division....... 38.00 
0. 
CAME GR WR 6 oe se a 7 e 
: $963.18 
(Signed) C. V. Schuyler, ’ 
Sec’y-Treas. A. C. A. 
Division Repotts. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION, OCT, 1, 1898, 
Receipts. 
Balance from Purser H. W. Fleisch- $ 
ON rena 9 5h nS nes Fev cueake Sve 320.45 
Duets $06 1806) ico... in eee fea 1.00 
De $6r ts SA Al 7.00 
Dues for an: Sp As ans va sev gee eres 24.00 
DET TRE a8 tive ds. AE. 218.00 
WES FON SOE a 5 bd pcdeseensatayadoeus 1.00 
EM ON foc 8 6g. ha dsc ccba ch Fe ee T ees 33.00 
Sales of application blanks :.......... 1.25 
$614.70 


| 


Sexe 





Disbursements. 
Sec’y-Treas. C. V.. Schuyler, division 
receipts for year ' As 


Division smoker ..... we eeeveees ceeee’s 
Office expenses, printing and -station- 


CBF Aisin’ eee AEE 
Express and postage 
Balance in bank: 


ee 


ee 


Membership. 
Members as per last report 
New members 
Reinstated 





eee ee ee ences 


247 


CO ee meee ewe ee ee ew ee eee emerson 


Resigned 
Deceased 
Dropped 

oe 30 


Total membership, Oct. 1, 1898........ 217 


Audited and found correct. 





(Signed) Wm. M. Carpenter, 
Purser Atlantic Division. 
CENTRAL DIVISION, OCT. 1,° 1898. 
‘é Receipts. 

Balance from former purser ........ $313.57 

BW NOE BRN ras io oes o's.die wave Sige via oo $13.00 

BOOB TO TIE oon Ze.001ah cso ecdleeso diate 148.00 

UNTIIAGUN NOON oo 5 os cec cave codec ces 22.00 
183.00 
$496.57 

Expenditures. 

Stationery and printing ................ $13.40 
Express charges and other sundry “a 
minor expenses .............0005 73 in 
Memento for winner of Central Division ‘ 
GU enti i occ eked Hades k 240d vin ct 7.50 t 
EE i Kassie sk inddaréacest sendin a .00 

Thirty per cent. to Sec’y-Treas. A.C. A. 54.60 
—-_—_—-88..23 
Balance for incoming purser .......... 408 . 34 


$496 
L. W. Woodworth, 
Purser Central Division. 


(Signed) 


EASTERN DIVISION, OCT. I, 1898. 





Receipts. 

Balance! Oct: 2: 1080. ool odbc ccn cates $117.82 
BOS AOE is 50.04 no wine oes mee cade cuter $1.00 
BIORGL SOE osc ta necked destin ncn. 1.00 
WOES TRUE oa ss ole owiccwc cuacdecseciscus 1.00 
RIOR Mae eg sccVivcoseccecetceague 2.00 
BEM NE ee cicd esc ccsiethisoe ee 15.00 
RMON NINDS 2 ois ce eicc cd ceccksacceeens 332.00 
TIO SMID so sce sieccavesedocesecoeeie 2.00 
Initiation fee ........... 0. cee cee eens 70.00 

424.00 

$541.82 

Expenditures. 

Stationery, printing and. postage...... $36.70 
Sundry office expenses .............. 20.55 
Subscription Forest AND STREAM..... 4.00 
Prize for division meet.............. 67.62 
Expenses of division meet .......... $165.88 
Less amount collected ................ 54.00 
Net expenses of division meet........ ——_—s«i111..88 
Thirty per cent. due A. C. A. treasury. . 127.20 
Balance; Oei8, 1008 sciriccccccecces 173.87 

$541.82 

Membership. 
Members; Oct. 5: s80g'35.355 5oe...052: 288 
New members, 1898 ............6..... 70 
TCM IO ooo oF hcectceccceccs 1%... 
— 8 
OCU TOs ooo cadetveuvbaruseeet 15 ; 
Daggen, WS <6 605 cis sist BG 
— 4 

Pe SR i Mera MarR a RE EA TA -- 42 
Members, Oct. 1, 1898 ................ / 330 


(Signed) Francis J. Burrage 


Purser Eastern Division. 
Boston, Oct. 6, 1808. . pore 
Audited and found correct. 
(Signed) Wm. V. Forsaith, 
John B. May. 


NORTHERN DIVISION, OCT. 1, 1898. 


Receipts. 
Amount from former purser........... $61.56 
TERY I Ts Pee oes vs5 okie oe 95.00 
RQNMNO BRON fos os ee. eee 19.00 
—— $175.56 
Expenditures, 75-8 
Printing and stationery ................. $8.60 
PONE Rinse ad is cadabsaiand afin cas cs 4.99 
Thirty per cent. to A. C. A............. 34.20 
SOE oink aia actin ase, 4 kerdae haga cad 28.88 
BQURCE: 196 INE ois. « in tase 6 prvi daik u'e Ges > 98.89 
: —— _ $175.56 
(Signed) Edgar C. Woolsey, Purser. 
Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 30, 1898. 
Transportation Committee Account. 
Oct. 1, 1897, to Oct. 1, 1808. 
Receipts. 
From members for signing railroad cer- 
WOME os sce cacinSucennteeesacie 3 12. 
Transportation car account ........... y 


Net expense of transportation commit- 


($27.4 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


1Oct. 20, 1858. 








Expenditures. 
Paid special agents to vise railroad cer- 
CMDS oss ia sys one est serbe> comnale $22.00 
Pajd telegram Leeds daSPa abet senen reve .28 
* telephone ..... ibe tba 5 onde ows ¥6 -9o 3 
“ dinners, special agent ............. 1.00 
*: UMED i008 fico Fc TE 050 4435s REED 1.96 
BE REPENS ss oi v0 CPs 05084 chk oe bos ote 1.20 
. $27.34 
Seaperiels submitted, . 
The Transportation Committee. 
(Signed) William E. Barlow, Chairman, 
Louis A. Hall, 
C. V. Winne, 
F. S. Rathbun. 
Transportation Car Account. 
Receipts. 
Received for transporting 31 canoes and 
CEE nun ace bb eee ark bierk suieab as $18.05 
Expenditures. 
Paid Hawkins for labor ................ $10.00 
“ for lumber at Sing Sing ........... .20 
wa TAR Se ere 3.00 
ghee. Re err 1.30 
“ to Mawhkilts, thboP i e065 is. oS. 2.00 
* Gor Sabot: Fe BU spied oisccn es 25 
© Set QOS; . cies bony nxn Reape? .50 
; $17.25 
Balance to transportation committee 
DIOOUEE- Cos coos seus bikin bby Deecece 
—— $18.05 
Oct. 1, 1898. 


Report of the Regatta Committee. 


Sept. 5.—Com. F. L. Dunnell, New York City.—Dear 
Sir: Having been appointed by you chairman of your 
regatta committee for the season of 1898, I beg to report 
as follows: 

Early in the season your committee prepared and later 
decided upon a schedule of races to be held at the an- 
nual meet at Stave Island. A copy of this schedule is 
hereto attached. Your committee also provided prizes 
for the events, a list of which is also hereto attached. 
At the meet the races were called, and with few excep- 
tions successfully run off. 

Your committee made a contract with A. B. Chaffee 
for the use of his alleged yacht for the entire period of 
the meet, the total expenses to be $108. Mr. Chaffee’s 
allegation that it was a yacht has been successfully com- 
bated and refuted, and a substantial reduction in the 
price of same effected. It was demonstrated that in- 
stead of being a yacht the Sweetheart, of Stave Island, 
was an official death trap, but your committee is happy 
to say that it was returned to Mr. Chaffee in much 
better condition than it was received from him. 

Your committee have received from the various clubs 
in the American Canoe Association donations to a prize 
fund, in amounts as follows: 











ND Mas Mias a cS evs 6 6.060 0 060 00s ane pega $10.00 
SNIEEIR Ra Sis). «y's5h 00 ov ov mbee edb 7% 5.00 
SEE RE, Sis asa5 0 65.een vd oan esivnese 5.00 
SEER cis Hike os hn oe pee es 5.00 
Se A A. bash cpeseskesbeeses sss 5.00 
SOS a ee ee 5.00 
ee Ae WC cesdvssccnsossedees 5.00 
RES Co: oc invuswgg yas shoe t wea te 5.00 
eh ME RU 0 AD, Sok sos eau bene e's 5.00 
Skating Club .......... dks risa hon 5.05 
MU SE Re cia v nnussn she-+ev erdnps 6 5.00 
WOE AG es sie xsenseenabiescesses ease 5.00 
WEE Ban, Gens onc nap enatec<} sess sprske 5.00 
$70.05 
Received for rent of launch .......... 6.00 
—— $76.05 
We have expended as follows: _ 
For polishing A.C. A. and Dolphin cups, 
and insuiance and express charges 
A REN aise h cs 6h sh09be06,0805p50 $7.55 
Oe NIN 5 55-545 99 Habs 6 9s 0Nn v5 050.0558 110.00 
For rent Of launch .......0..0,0.00,0,00 0000000. 93.00 
For blanks, numbers and incidentals.... 9.66 
$220.21 
Total net expenses of regatta committee. $144.16 


Your committee have the following recommendations 
to make: 

It having been demonstrated that the modern decked 
sailing canoe is not adapted for paddling, we recom- 
mend that no paddling races be provided for this type 
of canoe. Inasmuch as the trial race for the selection 
of contestants for the A. C. A. trophy race has be- 
come unnecessary by reason of the fact that for some 
years there have not been more entries for the trial 
races than were allowed to enter the trophy race, we 
recommend that the trial race be dropped. 

We strongly recommend the abolition of the one-man 
one-canoe rule, as there will be more interest taken 
in the races if a man can borrow a canoe with which to 
enter. 

It has been demonstrated that the present limitations 
as regards open paddling canoes are very good, that 
the canoe built under the new rules is a good service- 
able canoe for either paddling or sailing. 

The trophy paddling race this season was participated 
in by seven men, all of whom used open canoes. This 
race was paddled down the wind, the water being quite 
rough, and there were no accidents of any kind. It 
was also demonstrated that these open canoes, with 4oft. 
of sail, were quite able in rough water. 

The A. C. A. sailing. trophy was delivered’ to H. H. 
Smyth, Esq., and the A. C. A. re trophy to H. 
C. Alien, of Trenton, N. J. e bonds required by 
the rule please find herewith. 

The Dolphin sailing trophy was won by Mr. J. C. 
Mowbray, but as he refused to furnish the required bond 
the trophy was delivered to Com. F, L. Dunnell for safe- 


=, ee of the committee are extended to all those 
members of the American Canoe Association who lent 
their assistance. 


The annexed schedule-shows the results of the races. 
Respectfully -submitted, 
: The Regatta Committee, 
Percy F. Hogan, Chairman, 
; Raymond Apollonio, 
C. Howard Williams. 
The schedule of races has already appeared in the 
Forest AND STREAM, hs 


Report of the Board of. Governors. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 1—The board of governors 
since the last report to the executive committee have 
held two meetings, one at Brooklyn, Oct. 16, 1897, and 
one- at the A. C. A. camp, Aug. 13, 1808. At the 
meeting at Brooklyn the report showed a balance in 
the treasury of $1,025.13, a decrease from last year of 
$211.86. This decrease in the reserve fund was ex- 
plained at that time, and in pursuance with that explana- 
tion the following resolution was passed by the board: 

Resolved, That as the board of governors have esti- 
mated the net receipts of the funds of the A. C. A. 
for this year, 1897-98, to be as follows: 


AES BANVERROND lass 6 b's ets o.0.0 od $200.00 
SEG EPRUROUONS 45:00 > n 0 Wacaae sop so 80.00 
CORON. TOCVEMIIE 5 ais.0 oe sian ss p0.469 0 90.00 
NOSCIT APIUIION os sc os pepe cnnnus 30.00 
RED MEE 5 o's oye Che aweanhh oss sks 150.00 

UL wn tonucannee Saki) Uaeo cul $550.00 


that the commodore must limit his excess of ex- 
penditures of receipts to 860 per cent. of the above 
amount, and in case an exigency arises in his judg- 
ment for a further expenditure, he must obtain the 
consent of the board of governors. 

The following resolution was also passed: 

Resolved, That the sum of $100 be advanced to the 
general officers of the Association to meet the current 
expenses for the coming year, pending the receipt of 
money from the several divisions, with the understand- 
ing that the same be refunded as soon as practicable, or 
by Sept. 15. 

In relation to the second resolution, the board report 
that no call was made for the money by the administra- 
tion, it being the first time that the general officers have 
never called upon the reserve fund for temporary loans 
at the beginning of the administration. The amount 
for carrying on the business earlier in the year by the 
general officers was obtained, we are informed, from 
the purser of the Atlantic Division, who credited the 
amount to the account that would be due the Association 
later in the year. 

In relation to the first resolution, the matter was 
simplified by the general officers earlier in the year; in 
fact, as soon as the money had been collected from the 
several divisions, by turning over to the board of gov- 
ernors, to be placed with the reserve fund, the 20 per 
cent. required by the board from the estimated net re- 
ceipts, namely $110. 

It is proper for us to report that this is also the first 
time that the general officers of the Association have 
paid this money over before the camp opened, and we 
wish to recognize’ thus publicly and commend the busi- 
ness sagacity thus shown by the general officers. 

Attached to this report is the financial statement, from 
which it will be discovered that there is a balance in the 
reserve fund at the present time of $1,172.49. 

The status of the reserve fund of the Association does 
not seem to be fully understood by the members, and 
notably by some of the older members of the Associa- 
tion. The reserve fund is, as its name indicates, a re- 
serve, and should not under ordinary circumstances be 
drawn upon for_current expenses. 

There is no disposition to increase this reserve from 
the present amount, but during the past several years 
the increase has not been uniform or continuous. In 
1805 it was found necessary to expend over 80 per 
cent. of the gross receipts of the Association to carry 
it on, and in 1896 it was impossible, owing to the con- 
ditions then existing and extraordinary: expenditures, to 
return to the fund the amount of money advanced to the 
general officers. 2 

Consequently, had there been in 1895 and 1896 no re- 
serve fund, the incoming general officers in the years 
following would have been compelled to. have begun 
their administration with a deficit, such as the Associa- 
tion in the other years had suffered from. 

To meet such contingency is the purpose of the fund, 
and any disposition on the part of the members to re- 
duce this fund from its present amount should be very 
carefully considered before being acted upon by the 
executive committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Robert J. Wilkin, 
President Board of Governors A. C. A. 

Brooklyn, N. Y,, Oct. 1, 1898—The Board of Gover- 
nors in account with the American Canoe Association: 
1897. 

a 1, balance Brooklyn Savings Bank ...... $1,025.13 
Dec. 1, received 20 per cent. of net receipts as 


provided in resolution of Oct. 16, 1897...... 110.00 
1898. 
jae I, interest to Nov. 1, 1897 .....-.......05- 37.36 
Oct. 1, balance Brooklyn Savings Bank ...... 1,172.49 
Respectfully submitted. te 
(Signed) R.. J. Wilkin. 
Audited by 
(Signed) H. H. Smythe, 
F. C. Moore. 


After the reports were read Com. Thorn spoke of the 
desirability of extending the membership and_ influence 
of the Association, especially in the West. This gave 
rise to a lengthy discussion of the general interests of 
the Association, the character of the meets, the ques- 
tion of dress in camp, etc. While it was the universal 
opinion that something was needed to stimulate a new 
interest in canoeing, ne one was able to suggest definite 

lans. During the course of the discussion Mr. Wil- 
iams made an interruption in order to present to the 
commodore and_secretary-treasurer, in the name of 
the Buffalo C. C., yacht caps with the emblems of 
their rank in the Association. 

At 12:40 a recess was taken for luncheon, the meeting 
being called to order — at 1:30. The report on the 
ladies’ camp was read, showing an attendance of thirty- 
two ladies. The following associate members were 


. 


elected: Mrs. J. M. enter, Mrs. H. M. Carperiter, 
Mrs. ‘Wm. M. Carpenter, Miss E. M. Wattles. Mr. 
Wilkin moved that.a commiittee of three be appointed to 
revise the honorary list, but the revision was finally made 
by the dropping of the names of C. G. Y. King and 
Francesco guilio. 

Mr. Stephens called attention to the omission from 
the Year Book of the name of the Forest AND STREAM 
as the official organ of the Association, and asked 
for the reason. No one present was able to give any 
information, though it was brought out in the course 
of the discussion that no authorization for the omission 
had been given by the executive committee.. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Wilkin, Com. Thorn appointed a commit- 
tee of three—Sec’y-Treas. Forbush, Mr. Mackendrick 
and Mr. F. L, Dunnell—to ascertain the exact position of 
the matter and to report to the committee. Mr. Wil- 
kin proposed an amendment to Art. 5, Sec. 6, of the con- 
stitution, but the amendment was withdrawn, as it was 
shown that no notice by publication had been given. 

The question of the site of the 1899 meet was then 
taken up, Com. Thorn describing a trip made by him 
last August, in company with Vice-Com. Morse, to 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, visiting many sites, 
among them Long Island, the 1888 meet; Bow Arrow 
Point, 1887, and some new places. Com. Thorn favored 
Long Island for next year, but a lengthy discussion de- 
veloped a feeling against both Lake George and Lake 
Champlain. Mr. Drake stated that the Eastern Division 
found Clayton practically as convenient as the Lake 
Champlain ports, and the New York men made the same 
statement. The Northern Division men promised to 
come to Lake Champlain in as large numbers as pos- 
sible, but stated that it was very difficult to induce their 
men to make the long and difficult trip around Lake 
Ontario. Vice-Com. Morse suggested Seneca Lake, 
which he visited this fall. After a long discussion Mr. 
Wilkin moved that a ballot be taken on the choice of 
four localities, and this was done, the result being: 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 


St. Lawrence River .......... 10 4 o 2 
ONCE RM is ice he os cas 2 7 6 I 
RBie GONE on. is cae on cede 4 3 3 2 
Lake Champlain ............. o 3 2 6 


Mr. Wilkin moved that Lake Champlain be selected, 
there being no votes in the affirmative. Mr. Hogan 
then moved that Seneca Lake be chosen, the vote being 
7 for and 8 against. Mr. Stephens made a similar mo- 
tion in favor of Lake George, the vote being 7 for and 
10 against. Vice-Com. Howell moved that the meet 
be held on the St. Lawrence River, which was carried 
by a vote of 10 to 6. Mr. Wilkin then moved that the 
location of the camp among the Thousand Islands be 
left to the commodore and secretary-treasurer, which 
was carried. 

Mr. Wilkin then moved that the date of the meet be 
so arranged as to permit members to remain for a 
third week if they wished. It was decided to hold 
the meet from Aug. 4 to Aug. 18, with the transportation 
arrangements continued for an extra week if possible. 
Mr. Wilkin moved that the recommendations of the re- 
gatta committee be carried out, but it was shown that 
the new committee had full power in the arrangement 
of the programme. 

Mr. Wilkin then moved that it was the sense of the 
meeting that all races be held during the second week 
of the meet, and that they should, if possible, be limited 
to three days, the war canoe race being on a fixed date. 
This was carried, after discussion. As no notice of 
amendment of any of the rules had been given in ad- 
vance, for the first time in the history of the Association 
no changes of the constitution, by-laws or racing rules 
were made. 

Com. Thorn asked that all members would make it 
their business to see that correct names and addresses 
were furnished to the secretary-treasurer, and also that 
correct lists of club officers were furnished. After a 
motion of thanks to the Buffalo C. C., made by Mr. 
Hogan, and responded to by Mr. Forbush, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 4:55 P. M. The members dined early 
in the evening, departing by the night trains. The meet- 
ing resulted satisfactorily, all the necessary business of 
the Association being carried out. 


“Manual of the Canvas Canoe.” 


Wit# the present week a new volume is added to the 
nautical department of the Forest AnD Stream Library; 
the “Manual of the Canvas Canoe,” by F. R. Webb, 
Commodore of the Shenandoah Canoe Club. Mr. Webb 
is well known to our readers as a practical cruising 
canoeist, and a ready writer on both cruising and con- 
struction, as we have frequently published logs of his 
cruises, and descriptions of the canoes built and used 
by him. The canvas canoe as developed and perfected 
by him after years of trial is by no means the flimsy and 
dangerous combination of hoops and muslin too often 
associated with the name, but a thoroughly staunch and 
serviceable boat, capable of standing the roughest usage. 

Starting with the standard model of the best cedar 
cruising canoes, Mr. Webb has adapted to it a strong 
and simple system of canvas construction that is inex- 
pensive and at the same time requires no special skill 
on the part of the builder. The book is written for 
those having: no knowledge whatever of designing or 
canoe building, and presupposes merely a moderate 
amount of skill in the use of the saw, hammer and 
simpler tools. The necessary moulds for two different 
sizes of canoe are given full size in a supplemental plate, 
ready to be transferred directly to the ste A com- 
plete list of the manera materials is also given, The 
instructions are plain and definite, describing thoroughly 
every detail of the work to the final painting and finish- 
ing. The completed canoe is suitable not only for mere 
anes cruising, toes for hard sereiee -“ npn or ex- 
ploring, quite equaling in strength and durability an 
ordi boat. bed i well 





faned wooden The system i is 
a for the building of cheap and strong boats for 
other than canoeing. 


Not only the canoe, but the complete camping and 
cruising outfit is described in detail, -with special chap- 
ters on canoe cruising and cooking. The book is liberal- 
ly illustrated with over seventy diagrams and pictures, in 
addition to the large supplemental plate folded in a 
pocket in the cover. The price is $1.25. 





